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FOREWORD 


F'TER spending thirty-five years on the trail 
of the trap line, hunting and guiding big game 
hunters from the rily Rio Grande along the border 
of Texas and old Mexico to the great wilderness 
along the St. John River of Aroostook County, 
Maine, I am writing this book which gives only a 
few of the many adventures of my actual experi- 
ences in the wilderness. In the many articles that 
I have contributed to the leading Sporting Maga- 
zines of America I have written my adventures just 
as they have happened to me. 

Five years ago last January I dragged a pair of 
snowshoes into one of my chain of Sporting Cabins 
from which I was running a long trap line for fox 
and bobcats far back into the wilderness miles from 
any living being — only wild animals for company. 

On arriving at this camp that night I could tell 
the temperature was rising, and when I turned out 
the next morning I found it was raining, making 
snowshoeing bad and fox trapping impossible until 
conditions changed, so I decided to stay here until 
the rain ceased. I had not seen a paper nor heard 
from a human being for more than a month. 

Hungry for reading matter I searched the cabin 
and found an old issue of National Sportsman 
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Magazine which had been left there that fall by 
some big game hunters from New York. In this 
copy I found an article written on fox trapping 
which I read. During my many years of experience 
on the line I had spent much of my time trapping 
the fox, studying his nature and habits, experi- 
menting with many kinds of scents and different 
ways of preparing sets, and by the time I had fin- 
ished reading the article I knew that the author was 
a writer but not a trapper and knew little about the 
fox. 

My schooling finished at the fourth grade and I 
had never written an article for a magazine, but I 
knew the fox and knew I could tell something in- 
teresting about him. I found some wrapping paper 
in the cabin on which I wrote an article entitled 
“On the Trail of the Fox” while I was stuck there 
and left the manuscript sticking in the corner of 
the cabin when I moved to another section of my 
line. The next spring, while guiding a bear hunter, 
we stopped over night in this camp and on leaving 
the next morning I stuck the manuscript in my 
pack. A few weeks later when I reached the set- 
tlers clearing I mailed it to the Editor of the Na- 
tional Sportsman Magazine asking him to publish 
it if it were of any value. He published it and I re- 
ceived two hundred and thirty-seven letters from 
the readers of that magazine within six weeks. I 
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told the Editor about the interest the article had 
created and a short time afterwards I received a 
letter from him offering me the position of Trap- 
ping Editor for this magazine at a good salary. I 
accepted and soon after my articles began to appear 
my brother trappers from the small school boy to 
the old timer from all parts of America flooded me 
with letters asking for help on the line. This 
caused me to write a book on trapping—“Lynch’s 
Scientific Methods of Trapping.” But this did not 
satisfy the sportsman and big game hunter, they 
wanted more of my experiences and the adventures 
of my life while hunting, trapping and guiding 
which I am giving in this book. 
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CHAPTER I 
My Eartry Days In THE Ozark Mountains 


BEGAN on the trap line at the age of nine 

years. I killed my first wild turkey in the 
Ozark Mountains at the age of fourteen and my 
first deer when I was fifteen with one of the old 
time muzzle loading rifles. As I remember it to this 
day the barrel was about five feet long and in ad- 
dition I carried a pouch, powder horn, box of caps 
and a powder gauge. My father had let me load 
this gun several times for him, when he was liv- 
ing, to teach me how to do it. At the age of fifteen 
I was rather small and when loading the weapon 
I would have to get upon a log or stump and set 
the butt of the old long Tom on the ground. To 
load it I would first fill the powder charge from 
the horn, pour it into the barrel, then lay a cloth 
patch over the muzzle, push the bullet down un- 
til it came flush with the end of the barrel then 
with my knife I would cut the patching smooth 
across the muzzle, haul my long ramrod and push 
the ball down to the powder, place a cap, which 
was made in cup shape, over the tube and let the 
hammer down carefully, then I was all set for one 
shot and you had to make that one count or you 
lost. 
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It was on one cloudy morning in October down 
in the Ozark hills of Missouri that my mother 
asked me to let my trap line go that day and take 
old long Tom and try to get a turkey for food as 
we were just then out of meat. I did not have to be 
coaxed. I hurriedly finished my breakfast, climbed 
on a chair and hauled old long Tom from the 
rack and made off for Newton’s Ranch, a strip of 
timbered country of about one hundred thousand 
acres. We had a good crop of acorns that fall, the 
white oak trees were loaded and they had begun to 
fall and the turkeys were feeding on them. I car- 
ried that old rifle on one shoulder until it began 
to ache then transferred it to the other. I was only 
fifteen but I knew the names of most all the 
large hollows within several miles of my home and 
could distinguish one from the other. I crossed 
Jack’s Fork stream at the mouth of Night Hollow 
which headed a short distance above our farm and 
emptied into Current River. I followed up the 
valley or hollow for about a mile then worked 
out upon the white oak ridge where I found 
wild turkey signs and plenty of them, then along 
the ridge until I came to a long ravine. Here 
I spied a bunch of those handsome bronze birds, 
there were at least seventy-five of them. Some of 
those wise old gobblers had seen me before I had 
spied them. The larger portion of the bunch were 
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now running, but one old gobbler with his neck 
stretched to about five feet high stood looking at 
me. I set my triggers, hauled the hammer back 
about eighty degrees, pulled old long Tom up 
against a tree, took aim and touched the trigger. 
A cloud of feathers floated off down the hillside 
and Mr. Gobbler took wing along with the rest of 
the great flock. I felt pretty blue to think I had 
been so close to the old lad and yet missed. My ball 
passed through the thick feathers of his breast and 
left him unharmed. I had not yet given up hope. I 
had learned to call turkeys quite well so I watched 
the course they took and I knew that these birds 
would be calling in a short time so as to get to- 
gether again. I reloaded and crossed over to the 
next ridge, cut some white oak brush which still 
had the dead leaves on them and stood some of 
them up against a large tree, made a blind and 
crawled into it, got out my caller, which was a 
bone that comes from a turkey’s wing, and set up 
the yelp. The second call brought an answer and I 
called again and in a few seconds I saw a turkey 
coming straight for me, and as I raised that old 
long barrel good-for-nothing firearm to my face 
Mr. Turkey saw it and came to a halt, but did not 
stand long enough for me to get my aim and I had 
to take a running shot at him and again missed. I 
crawled out from my blind and loaded again as 
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quickly as possible and got back in the blind and 
began to talk turkey again. In a short time I could 
hear turkeys calling in every direction. Suddenly 
I heard a hound bellow not far away, this clouded 
my hopes for I-knew if he passed any where near 
me it would frighten the turkeys away. Again I 
heard him, then a finer voice which told me there 
were more than one. They seemed to be coming 
straight to me. In a few seconds my turkey talk- 
ing had ceased and I was almost mad enough to 
shoot the dogs if they came my way. I was just on 
the verge of crawling out of the blind when I 
heard the heavy thud of hoofs hitting the rocky 
ground. I knew it was no dog and it seemed to be 
coming straight to the tree I was hiding behind. 
Again I set my triggers and hauled the hammer 
back to the catch and waited. It was a spike horn 
buck and it came right by the blind—not over ten 
yards away. He was almost run down, his mouth 
was open and his tongue out. I did not know any- 
thing about deer but something seemed to tell me 
that some kind of a noise might stop him, so as I 
brought up that old muzzle-loader the third time 
that day I whistled, the deer stopped and turned 
his head my way. I took good aim and fired and 
the deer dropped. 

You can imagine the joy and thrill a kid of 
fifteen would get out of killing his first deer while 
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all alone in the woods. I can picture myself now 
standing there by that spike buck rejoicing and al- 
most crying with happiness, and it seems only a 
short time ago, yet it has been thirty years, and no 
one but myself will ever know the large number 
that have come down before my aim since that day. 

I had heard old deer hunters talk about cutting 
a deer’s throat to bleed them so this was the first 
thing I did. I could now hear the bellow of the 
hounds coming closer and closer. I did not know 
but what the hounds would try to drive me away 
from the deer or would try to bite me, so I began 
to load old long Tom, and as I placed the cap on 
the hounds came over the hill into sight; one was 
a black and tan and the other speckled, the hand- 
somest pair of dogs I ever saw. Like most hounds 
they were good natured, came right up to me and 
lapped the blood from my hands. We became the 
best of pals in a few minutes. I now dressed out 
the deer, gave them the heart and some liver. I 
was not large enough to hang the deer up out of 
reach of the dogs so I tried to get them to follow 
me home. They did not want to leave the deer at 
first, but finally I succeeded in getting them to 
come with me. 

It was night before I reached home and when 
I passed through the gate I yelled to my mother 
that I had a deer for her instead of a turkey. She 
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was much pleased as we needed the meat and the 
rest of the family was as excited as I was. I took 
the dogs into the house and asked mother to feed 
them right away as they were the best dogs in the 
world. We gave them all they wanted to eat and 
a good bed to sleep in and they must have been 
tired as they hit the hay as soon as they had what 
they wanted to eat. 

The next morning after I fed the dogs the bitch 
begin to whine and trotted out through the gate. 
The dog watched her for a few minutes and then 
started to follow. I tried to call them back, but 
there was no coaxing them. The leader had made 
up her mind to go home and they bid me farewell. 
I was afraid they were going back to clean up my 
deer, so I got my older brother, who was seven- 
teen, to saddle the old mare and we both mounted 
her, he in the saddle and I behind, and we were 
off for my deer. We found it undisturbed. We 
finally succeeded, after a hard tussle, as the old 
mare was afraid of it, in getting the deer across 
the saddle, and then lashed him there and led the 
old mare back home. All the neighbor farmers 
had gathered to see the deer when we returned. 

About two weeks later, around the first of No- 
vember, I was out again after turkeys, leaving 
home very early in the morning. I was traveling 
a cow trail through the hills when suddenly I spied 
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what I took to be a dark colored dog trotting to- 
ward me. The next glimpse I had of it I was 
satisfied it was a wolf, as in those days we had 
plenty of them in the timbered sections of Missou- 
ri. I hauled the old long barrel up against a sap- 
ling and waited for the old lad to come in view, 
and when he did I let drive at him. He went into 
the air and struck out down over the oak ridge with 
one leg dangling. I knew I had not missed yet I 
knew that from the way that old sheep-killer was 
traveling he was not seriously hurt. And I felt 
pretty blue to think I had lost him. A repeating 
rifle was something I needed above everything in 
the world. A Winchester then could be bought for 
twelve dollars, but in those days twelve dollars 
was a lot of money. My father was dead and it 
was hard for my mother to get a living on a home- 
stead in the Ozark Mountains. All the coon, opos- 
sum and skunk skins I could get went toward buy- 
ing clothing for myself and my brothers and sis- 
ters. Had I killed this wolf I would have had a 
start toward a new rifle. The State of Missouri 
then paid a five dollar bounty on timber wolves 
and the hide would have brought two dollars in 
the St. Louis market which would have netted me 
seven dollars toward the twelve. 

I think I mourned more over losing this wolf 
than any other shot I ever lost in my life. I could 
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picture the kind of a hero I would have been kill- 
ing that big wolf at the age of fifteen. That same 
day I missed two more shots at turkeys and went 
home skunked. | 

That night I asked my mother to sell one of the 
two cows she was then milking to get me a new 
gun. When she told me that she had to have the 
milk and butter for the family, I explained to her 
that the turkey and deer I could kill with a good 
gun that would shoot true would far exceed the 
food from the cow, and in a few days I convinced 
her of the fact. She promised to sell at the first op- 
portunity and I was to have a repeater, about the 
first one to come into that country. I could use a 
rifle then better than many grown up sportsmen 
that I have guided in the great wilds of Maine. 

I spent my time for the next week or two on the 
trap line. One morning I awoke and found about 
five inches of snow on the ground. We had found 
no buyer for the cow and I still had to depend on 
old long Tom. I ate my breakfast, run me some 
bullets and hit for the tall timber in the section 
where I had wounded the wolf. 

I had struck the tracks of about thirty-five tur- 
keys and was following them when I came across 
a large wolf track. It seemed to be stringing the 
tracks along in a peculiar way and occasionally I 
could see where one paw would strike and drag. I 
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was then sure it was the wolf I had winged a week 
or ten days previous. I left the flock of turkeys I 
was following and took his trail. I followed him 
within a mile of the farm of one of my cousins by 
the name of Davis, who had a fine pair of trained 
hounds. Here I left the trail of the wolf and went 
to see if I could get these hounds. When I reached 
the place Mr. Davis was away from home. 
Henry, his son, was then a boy of fourteen. I 
coaxed his mother for more than an hour to let 
Henry take the hounds and go after the wolf, but 
no use, she would not consent. This Henry was a 
game little lad and was awfully hurt because he 
could not go and take the hounds. He quickly 
thought of a scheme for me to get the hounds. 
He went into the wood shed and slipped out his 
father’s cow horn that he used to blow to call in 
the hounds. He told me to pretend to his mother 
that I was going home, but instead of doing so to 
go over on the ridge and blow the old horn and he 
would see that the dogs were outside where they 
could hear it. I took the horn and fairly ran to the 
place where he told me to blow it. If ever a kid 
tooted a horn I did this one. It seemed as though 
those dogs would never come, although I think 
they started at the first note of it. Mrs. Davis was 
in the house with the doors closed and of coursedid 
not hear it. I was the happiest kid that was ever 
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bred in the Ozark Mountains when I looked down 
the slope of the oak ridge and saw those two long 
eared hounds coming as hard as they could run. On 
arriving I patted them on the head and then set 
off in a run for-+the wolf track with both hounds 
following. 

I was almost exhausted when I reached the trail. 
The old dogs poked their noses down into the 
track, walked a few steps farther and repeated, 
then one of them stuck his nose into the air and let 
out a long howl. It seemed that he did it merely 
for a warning or signal that he was going to go. 
I coaxed them a little and they both started and I 
took the trail behind. The hounds soon passed out 
of my hearing and I had almost given up the wolf. 
But soon I heard the sweetest music that ever came 
from two hounds. Coming straight down the old 
padlong hollow the tone of their voices was now 
at a high pitch and they were traveling. The lame 
wolf was working hard on his three legs to keep 
out of the way. I ran down to the bottom of the 
valley to a game and cattle trail and hid behind a 
tree. The wolf swung around me and got by with- 
out my seeing him, evidently he had winded me, 
as I had not yet learned to look out for that. 

On came the hounds and went rushing by. Again 
I took their track and followed a short distance. 
Soon I detected that the dogs were barking in one 
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place and their voices sounded different. Mr. Wolf 
was backed up under a large cliff fighting the 
hounds off. In running to them I fell down with 
old long Tom and got some snow in around the 
tube and cap, which wet my powder and cap. On I 
went without thinking of this. When I arrived on 
the scene I could see the wolf backed up under the 
ledge fighting the hounds off. I went around to 
one side and tried to shoot the old killer, but my 
cap failed. I put on another, it busted all right 
but the powder in the tube was wet. I thought of 
knocking the old lad in the head, but was afraid 
to get too near him. I tried several more caps but 
no go. It seemed fate was always against me. I 
swore by all good and bad that I would bust that 
old gun over a tree before I got home. I had heard 
old timers talk of picking powder in the tube, and 
while the dogs were keeping up their steady howl- 
ing at the wolf I sharpened a hardwood stick, 
picked out all the wet powder possible, dried the 
tube and then took my powder horn and worked 
in all the dry powder possible, put on a new cap 
and prayed to God that she would go. Again I 
aimed her at the big devil’s head and touched my 
trigger, bang she went and in leaped both hounds 
and begun to drag the dying wolf out. That old 
killer looked as large as a horse to me when I got 
him out. 
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It was now getting late in the afternoon. I only 
had time enough to get back to the Davis farm by 
dark and I was on the verge of leaving the dead 
wolf and returning for him the next morning when 
I heard a man hoot. I answered and in a short 
time I saw Mr. Davis coming, half running. As 
soon as he saw me he yelled, “Did you get him 
boy?” “You bet your life I did” was my happy 
reply. On arriving home Henry had told his 
father about me and the crippled wolf and he at 
once took my track and came to help me. The old 
gray bearded gentleman looked at the big wolf, 
then patted me on the back saying, “You are some 
hero.” Iam sure I got just as much thrill and felt 
as good as Lindbergh did when the people of 
Paris gathered around his plane to cheer him. 

Mr. Davis and I skinned the wolf and were 
back at his farm a little after dark. Supper was all 
ready and I then began to realize I had not eaten 
anything since early morning. I entertained the 
family that evening by repeating several times 
my adventures and experiences with lobo. Mr. 
Davis did not even scold Henry for helping me 
steal out the hounds. 

I told the old farmer I was trying to raise 
money enough to get me a repeater and that the 
wolf’s scalp and hide would bring in seven dol- 
lars and I only had five more to raise. The next 
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morning after Davis completed his chores he sad- 
dled one of his horses, took me on behind him and 
carried me home, which was about five miles. 
When he was getting ready to start back home this 
good farmer took out twelve dollars and a half and 
said, “Here my good boy, I am going to lend you 
the money to get your rifle with and you can re- 
pay me when you get the money.” 

That same day an order went to Montgomery, 
Ward & Co. for a 40-60 Winchester and in a short 
time I was carrying a real gun. After having it a 
few weeks an old gobbler standing still at one hun- 
dred yards had a slim chance when I pulled on him 
with it. The news spread throughout Texas Coun- 
ty of the wolf killing I had made. The rest of the 
winter I spent on my trap line and killed wild tur- 
keys enough to keep the Davis family and our 
own in meat, besides selling enough turkeys in the 
market to pay for the gun. 
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THe Younc TRAPPER ACCIDENTALLY Runs 
Onto a MoonsHINER STILL 


HE next fall, early in September of the year 

1898, I went to Houston, Missouri, which 
was a small town in the Ozarks, county seat of 
Texas County. Here I hired a farmer who was al- 
so a carpenter to build me a small skiff, which he 
delivered to me on the banks of Big Piney River 
where I put in a three weeks’ supply of grub, sev- 
eral boxes of cartridges and started cruising for a 
trapping country. Big Piney is a beautiful river 
winding through the hills with great walls of 
ledges, sometimes extending upward in places for 
three hundred feet, and in those days was one of 
the best streams in the Ozark hills for the raccoon — 
and mink. 

The many crevices, holes and caves along this 
river furnished great denning places for the coon 
and mink as well as the wild cat. 

The night that my bedding, chuck and craft was 
landed on the river was, I believe, one of the hap- 
piest events of my young life. I had pleaded with 
my mother for weeks before I gained her consent 
to take this journey alone, and to think I had won 
out and my outfit was landed on the bank ready for 
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a start and adventure down through a wild coun- 
try in search of a trapper’s paradise. I was so ex- 
cited thinking of it that I hardly slept that night. 
I think I heard every splash that was made by 
muskrats in the deep waterhole I was camped along 
side of, and the hoot of every owl that called to its 
mate, which echoed back and forth between those 
lofty cliffs, and once during that long night I heard 
a raccoon cough two or three times straight across 
the river from my little dog tent. What a thrill it 
was to know I was out there where the wilds of 
nature held sway and waiting daybreak to start on a 
voyage down this river which was to me unknown. 

This was about the third or fourth night in my 
life I had camped out alone. Afraid! I should 
say not, with that new repeater by my side, I would 
not have been afraid of the devil. I loved the 
thrill of being alone and gloried in my sense of 
freedom. I felt that I was a man going into the 
wilderness to conquer the beasts of the forest. I 
was born with the longing and desire to hit the 
trail alone. And throughout my life many of my 
trapping and big game hunting adventures have 
been experienced alone. 

At last that long night was gone and as the sun 
began to peep over those Missouri hills I had my 
duffle loaded into my boat and was ready to shove 
off. The rivers in the southwest differ from the 
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waters of the east where you find stretches of miles 
of quick water. 

Big Piney runs with only short stretches of 
quick water then into a long deep hole. I had 
learned to handle a pole to some extent. I poled 
through the quick places then ran the deep water 
on a paddle. The first day I made about fifteen 
miles. I was now in what I took to be a wonderful 
game country and I wanted to look it over. The 
next bend in the river brought me along side of 
great ledges on one side and low flat bottom on the 
other. 

It had become cloudy in the late afternoon and 
it looked very much as though it might rain be- 
fore morning. I noticed a high arched ledge up a 
little way from the water. Here I decided to make 
camp for the night after carrying up my tent and 
bedding. I cooked me something to eat, sat there 
and rested for awhile then took my gun and 
walked down to the water’s edge and followed 
along looking at the beaten down trails made by 
raccoon, opossum and mink. It really looked as if 
I had already struck the great hunting grounds of 
my dreams. The last five or six miles I had cov- 
ered that day I had seen no signs of inhabitants. 

I followed up along the edge of the water un- 
til I came to where a little brook was running into 
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the river and every inch of the mud on both sides 
of it was tracked up with coon and mink tracks. I 
noticed the shallow water of the brook was full of 
small minnows. I removed my shoes and rolled 
up my trousers, waded in and managed to catch 
about a dozen of these minnows with my hands 
from under rocks where they tried to hide. I put 
the minnows in a small pail I had along with me. 
I had not as yet killed myself any meat for food 
and after I had captured the minnows I decided it 
would be easier and much quicker to catch some 
fish than it would be to find a flock of turkeys in a 
strange country. I quickly retraced my steps back 
to where I had made camp and got a fish line with 
a good size hook and went down to the river in 
front of my camp and put on a live minnow and 
chucked him overboard where he remained un- 
disturbed for about five minutes and then some- 
thing took him. I had fished some and knew 
enough to give the fish a little time to swallow the 
minnow, then I gave a little pull and something 
started out into the middle of the stream with such 
a force that I thought he would take me right 
along with him. I set my heels in the mud on the 
bank and tried to stiffheel it out, and my line 
snapped. I was awfully disappointed, although I 
got an awful thrill out of getting hold of such a 
fish. 
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I was not long getting out a stronger line. I put 
on another minnow and tossed him out into the 
water and fished some little time without getting a 
bite. I then stuck the pole in the mud on the bank 
as far as Iscould get it and went after another 
alder so I could fish with two at the same time. I 
cut one that I found nearby with my pocket-knife, 
trimmed it and as I was returning to the water I 
noticed the pole I had left stuck in the bank was 
bent down to the water. I dropped the one I was 
carrying and made a wild rush for the one in the 
bank. As I went to grab for it my feet went out 
from under me in the slippery mud and I almost 
went into the river. I got on my feet and began to 
haul in whatever might be hooked, and as I got 
my hook well towards the top of the water I saw 
the form of a fish which looked to be as large as 
an otter swimming through the water. Losing the 
other one had taught me somewhat of a lesson. I 
was afraid that even the stronger line would part 
if I put on too much strain at one time so I worked 
him a little easier until he tamed down and then 
lifted the largest bass out on shore that I had ever 
seen. I would guess his weight somewhere in the 
neighborhood of five pounds, judging from the 
many I have weighed since that cruising trip. I had 
fish enough now to last me most of the next day, 
so I did not bother to put over the second line. I 
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rebaited the one I had already rigged up and 
again put it overboard and by sunset I had two 
more bass that would weigh around two pounds 
and one large perch. I cleaned my fish and cut 
some dry wood and carried into the cave-like camp 
and built a fire in front of it, fried one of my small 
bass and had a light feed. I was soon dead to the 
world for I was very tired as I had struck several 
shoal places in the first part of my voyage that day 
where the water was so shoal I had to unload my 
craft of provisions in order to get it through and 
carry the provisions around. 

I slept until about one o’clock in the morning 
without waking. Suddenly I awoke with a start. 
Those hills far and near seemed to be in a terrible 
uproar. A band of timber wolves had collected 
somewhere upon the top of those ledges and I 
think were trying to see just how much noise they 
could make, of course unaware of the presence of 
any human being. I can until this day hear that 
hair-raising noise that awakened me that night. 
I think the howl of a timber wolf is the most 
frightening and hair-raising sound that is made by 
wild animals, especially on a still, dark and cloudy 
night. This howling continued for a short time 
only and again the night was silent. I don’t really 
think I was afraid, but I did not sleep any more 
that night. Even as a small child nothing would 
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make me hotter than to be accused of being afraid 
of wild animals or of the dark. 

It was raining hard when daylight came and as 
I did not want to get my grub box wet I decided to 
stick to my cave or over-hanging ledge until the 
rain was over. There was plenty of wood nearby 
and by making a fire just far enough under the 
edge so the rain could not hit it, made me a very 
comfortable home. After I had a good breakfast 
I sat by the fire and had a few short naps. At half 
past eleven the clouds began to break and the rain 
ceased. 

It was now so late in the day I decided not to 
move on until the next morning. I filled the 
magazine of my old repeater to her capacity with 
shells and climbed the ledges up to the top of the 
ridge in search of turkeys. I hunted all the after- 
noon, seeing lots of signs of them but was not 
fortunate enough to run into any. On returning 
to the river I did not know whether or not I was 
above or below my camp. I decided to go down to 
the water’s edge that I might be able to tell 
whether or not I had passed that place with my 
boat the day before. When I was about half way 
down the cliffs I spied smoke coming out of a pipe 
up through the crevice of a ledge. I was unable to 
dope out what it meant, as it was too early in the 
season for trappers. 


The writer alone knows the hardships he has en- 
countered in following the trap line 
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I took it for granted it must be some prospect- 
ing trappers same as myself camped there. In or- 
der to get down to the place from above I had to 
shin down a tree about twenty feet on which the 
bark seemed to be worn smooth. The ledge this 
tree grew up along side of was straight up and 
down and this tree was the only means of reaching 
the spot where the smoke was coming from. This 
I did not know, at the time, I just simply happened 
to come down in the right place. I could never 
have reached it from below as there was a drop 
of over thirty-five feet straight down. After I 
reached the ledge there was a good trail leading 
around into the mouth of a small cave. On the 
first glance inside I saw several barrels setting 
around the place and a little spring brook running 
out through the doorway which poured over ledge 
after ledge until it reached the river which was, 
perhaps, a hundred fathoms below. I had never 
seen a moonshine still, but the second glance in- 
side told me that I was about to enter one. I 
walked in, speaking in a good-natured tone. The 
moonshiner had his back to me watching the corn 
liquor flow from a worm which was coiled in a 
barrel through which the cold spring brook flowed. 
It certainly was an ideal place for a still. The 
man on hearing me speak jumped and sprang to 
his feet and eyed me as if I was a rattlesnake. I 
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noticed that he glanced towards an old muzzle 
loading rifle which stood over in the corner of the 
cave. He then said “Who showed you the way in- 
to this place and who is with you.” 

I left my rifle on top of the ledge before de- 
scending the tall tree and I guess it was lucky that 
I did as I might have had a good deal more ex- 
plaining to do had he seen me with a new repeat- 
ing rifle. I replied to his question that I was all 
alone, and that I had been turkey hunting and on 
trying to get down to the river I discovered the 
smoke from his place and thought I would see 
where it was coming from. 

“Flow did you get down the cliff?” came his 
next question, “Who showed you the tree?” 

“T just happened onto it and I saw no other way 
down and I knew if I could go no farther I could 
again climb out of there as I have climbed many a 
taller tree than that after coon.” This he did not 
believe. 

“What is your name?” 

“Lynch,” I quickly answered. 

Then he asked what my father’s name was and 
where he lived. I told him my father was dead. 
Here I noticed he seemed a bit relieved. “I knew 
your father and have hunted deer with him at 
Houston, Mo., and knowing him to be a fine man 
I think I can believe what you say to be true. But 
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you don’t mean to tell me that you are hunting 
turkeys so far from home and all alone?” 

I explained everything to him and what my 
business was and just how I happened to stumble 
onto his still, not until he had listened to all that 
I had to say did he offer me his hand and ask, 
“Would you like to have a drink of good liquor?” 
He picked up a large jug and poured some into a 
cup. I had a small drink and as he set his cup 
down looked me straight in the eyes and said, “Are 
you telling me the truth about being alone?” 

“Absolutely,” I replied. 

He then said, “I can’t imagine a boy of your 
age starting out on such a journey alone. Is your 
mother crazy?” was his next question. 

“No, but she has confidence that I can take care 
of myself on the water or in the hill.” 

“Where is your gun?” I told him. 

I could see now this man was about to believe 
me reliable. He rolled two sawed chunks of wood 
together, the only chairs he had, and we sat down. 

“T think you have told me the truth, or at least 
I hope you have. Now I want to know if you can 
forever keep what you have run into this after- 
noon under your hat?” 

I told him he need not worry, that I would not 
even tell my own mother. 

Now the old gentleman, whom I took to be 
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about forty-five, became very friendly and began 
to explain his conditions and the danger he would 
be in if I told it to anyone. He told me his name 
and that he lived on a farm back about five miles 
from the place. I shall not mention his name as 
some of his family still inhabit the Ozark Moun- 
tains of Missouri. He told me how he got his 
corn into the place. It was hauled part way by 
wagon, then on horseback as close to the Big 
Piney bluffs as possible and then lowered down 
over the bluff by block and tackle. He had been 
operating this still for over two years and I was 
the first person to visit it, outside of his own boys, 
or to locate it. He told me that he boiled off his 
mash mostly at night but had just got a little care- 
less that day and fired up a little early, not expect- 
ing anyone to be within miles of his still. The old 
man insisted very strongly on my staying all night 
with him and said he would go down to my camp 
with me the next morning and help me to pack 
up my chuck and load my boat. It came to me 
that he was still a little suspicious of me and 
wanted to make sure that I was traveling alone, 
and I wanted to prove to him that I was, as I did 
not want him to worry after I had gone, so I de- 
cided to stay. 

We sat and talked for awhile and then he pre- 
pared supper, which consisted of light bread, home 
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cured ham, jerked venison and Sorgum molasses 
he had made himself. I don’t think I have ever 
eaten any since that tasted so good, and he had 
some fresh butter that he said came from his farm. 
We stayed up late that night and related our ex- 
periences coon hunting and trapping, while the 
corn liquor dribbled away in the jug under the 
spout. He shut down at twelve o’clock and turned 
in. 

The next morning we were up early and had 
breakfast by the time the sun began to strike the 
side of the lofty bluff we were housed in. I walked 
out to the end of the cliff where I could see the 
running water far below and a long stretch of 
hills beyond the flats on the opposite side of the 
river. I was thrilled beyond expression to think I 
was in such a great and undisturbed country that 
was overrun with all kinds of fur bearers. I called 
the old gent and he came to the edge of the cliffs. 
I ask him if there were any turkeys or deer over 
in those hills as I pointed to them. 

He replied, “Plenty of them, across yonder 
where you see that high white oak ridge I have 
killed several turkey and some deer, and last win- 
ter I shot a lobo wolf near there.” 

This was enough. I had no intention now of 
moving on down Big Piney that day. I asked him 
if he would like to go turkey hunting with me and 
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he accepted the invitation and we left this un- 
licensed still a little after sunrise. 

I shinned up the tree ahead of the old moon- 
shiner and I -was surprised to see that old man 
come up behind me almost as fast as a raccoon 
could climb. I remarked what a good climber he 
was. He laughed and said, “I have climbed her a 
good many times, and a few times when I was half 
drunk.” This accounted for the bark being worn 
smooth. 

I picked up my rifle and wiped the dew from it 
with my handkerchief. The moonshiner had left 
his muzzle-loading rifle at home as I requested him 
to do. I explained I could get them fast enough 
with my new gun. 

We kept up on top of the cliffs until we had 
gone about a mile, then we struck the little brook 
coming down out of the hills I had caught the 
minnows from. By working carefully we managed 
to climb down and followed it to the river and 
then down to where my camp was. I found every- 
thing just as I had left it the day before. We 
straightened things around. I covered my grub 
box by putting a good size rock on the lid, and 
then we walked down to my boat, untied it and 
crossed the river and set out for the turkey coun- 
try he had told me about. 

We traveled some two or three miles up along 
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the oak ridges until we came to the head of a small 
hollow which emptied into Big Piney about five 
miles below the still. We decided to work down 
the side of this long hollow for a mile or so and 
then back through a gap between two hills for the 
river. The acorns had not yet began to fall, and 
the turkeys were feeding considerably on grass- 
hoppers, which were abundant in the woods. 

We had gone about half a mile down this hol- 
low and were passing through some hazel and su- 
mac brush when I heard that old familiar pert of 
a turkey. I looked down the slope and saw a large 
bunch of turkeys running. Soon they took wing 
and flew across the hollow to the top of the ridge. 
We made hot tracks until we were over there. I 
hastily made a blind and we got into it and I be- 
gan to call and in about five minutes I had tur- 
keys coming to me in three directions. 

The old moonshiner seemed amazed as he heard 
them answering to my call. In a few seconds 
more I spied a young gobbler coming on a run. I 
poked the muzzle of that old 40-60 out through 
a crack of our blind. The turkey either saw the 
movement or else stopped to listen for anothercall. 
I quickly lined my sights on that old long-necked 
bird and unlatched the trigger and out there about 
sixty yards we had around fifteen pounds of tur- 
key meat. We never moved from the blind but 
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sat quiet for about ten minutes, leaving the dead 
turkey where he dropped. I again put my caller 
to my mouth and made two perfect calls, imitating 
the old turkey-hen. As I brought the second volley 
of yelps to a high pitch I got an answer which 
came from in front of our blind. I cocked the old 
gun, laid her across my lap. I then called again 
and picked up my gun as four turkeys came into 
view. I aimed at the largest one, which was a 
young gobbler, and fired, killing him and another 
one beyond, which was on line with him. 

The other two flew and were quick about it. We 
then crawled out of our blind and gathered up 
our three turkeys, and when we had them piled to- 
gether the old moonshiner remarked, “T’l] take my 
hat off to you kid, you have got everything stopped 
that I ever heard of when it comes to talking tur- 
key language and I would like to know who learn- 
ed you to handle a rifle like that. I guess there is 
no question but what you can take care of yourself 
in the hills.” 

We then hunted back towards the river and I 
got an old settler on the way with a nine inch 
beard. The moonshiner said this old gobbler would 
weigh twenty-five pounds. We got back to my 
camp before night and I made the old gentleman 
stay with me that night. 

The weather had been warm and the fish I had 
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caught the first night were spoiled. We took the 
little pail and went up to the spring brook, caught 
some more minnows and returned to the place 
where I had caught the bass before and went to 
fishing. And I’m telling you readers right here 
for about one half hour I experienced the finest 
bass fishing of my entire life. We pulled them out 
about as fast as we could bait up until we had 
caught ten, then we cleaned them and had fried 
bass for supper, and fried turkey’s breast for 
breakfast. 

The old moonshiner, after breakfast, helped me 
load my boat, then I made him take the old big 
gobbler and the remains of the one we had cut our 
breakfast from. I took the other two, which was 
about all I could eat before they would spoil, as the 
weather was not very cold as yet. 

Before we parted the old moonshiner told me if 
I ever happened through that part again alone for 
me to take a run up and see if he was at the still. 
But said, “I would rather you would not stop if 
you have anyone else along.” I promised I would 
not and again assured the old Top that I would 
never mention what I had seen to a living soul. 
We shook hands and parted. 

It was about three year before I saw the old 
man again. 

The rain had raised the water in the river about 
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twelve inches and now the going was good. I made 
about ten miles before noon of that day through 
some of the prettiest trapping country I ever saw. 
I went through places where the great walls of 
bluffs would extend a hundred feet ormore straight 
up on both sides of the river, where the sun could 
be seen only once a day, at twelve o’clock. 

Just before I stopped to lunch that day I passed 
the mouth of two small streams coming into Big 
Piney. Here the hills were not so steep and it 
looked like an ideal turkey country. After having 
a hearty feed I decided to stay here over night and 
spend the afternoon looking the country over. 
Here again I found beaten trails along the shores 
in the mud, made by coon and mink. I also saw 
quite a lot of otter signs. 

I was so interested in this section that I spent 
three days here cruising about the country and 
looking for game signs. I found that several tim- 
ber wolves were working around this place. While 
out on the ridge the last afternoon I found a large ~ 
doe deer which had been killed by them. 

I decided at the end of the third day that I had 
located the land of my dreams where I would 
spend the winter. I did not want to drop down 
any farther as I wanted my boat at this place as I 
would need it to cross back and forth with while 
running a trap line on both sides of the river. 
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The morning of the fourth day I dragged my 
boat upon the bank and hid it as well as I could 
and tied it so it would not be washed away in case 
we got a fall freshet that would bring the water 
up to it. Then I loaded my pack with grub enough 
to last me a couple of days, took my old Winches- 
ter and headed across country toward Houston. I 
killed a turkey that day and got in a couple shots 
at a running wolf, but did not score a hit. That 
night I laid out in the hills. The weather at that 
time of season was not cold, and I really enjoyed 
it. I went to sleep under a large white oak tree 
while one of those scary screech owls let out his 
wavery screechy songs which I was perfectly fa- 
miliar with. I was somewhat tired and restless, 
awaking several time during the long night to 
find the Ozark hills dark and quiet, save now and 
then a katydid could be heard in nearby trees, not 
even the slightest breeze was blowing. At three 
o’clock I was a little chilled. I poked up my fire 
and got warmed up and just as I was about to drop 
off into a doze three or four wolves, or maybe a 
dozen, set up a howl not far away. I could hear 
them in three different directions at the same time. 
Here I would like to tell the readers I was not 
frightened, but I don’t dare to for fear that you 
would think me untruthful. At any rate, I spent 
the rest of the night close to the campfire, with my 
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old trusty close by my side, without ever again be- 
coming sleepy. 

A short while before daybreak I heard some- 
thing in the leaves and it seemed to be working 
toward me. I could feel my hair rise. I had heard 
old settlers say that a wild cat, panther or wolf 
would not come up to a fire; but I had nothing 
now but a bed of coals. I punched it a little trying 
to kindle a flame, at the same time held my rifle 
ready with hammer back expecting something to 
charge me every minute. Whatever I had heard was 
now standing still as I heard nothing move off 
through the leaves. This caused me to believe that 
some animal was trying to slip on me. The sus- 
pense and fear it held me in was terrible; I could 
feel my heart beat while I was crouched there by 
the bed of coals with the old Winchester in my 
hand and finger on the trigger. Suddenly some- 
thing let out a grunt or woof and then rushed 
down the ridge as fast as it could run while that 
old 40-60 spit forth her volumes of fire and roared 
through the still night to frighten the animal out 
of the settlement. It was one of those old razor- 
back hogs that run wild on the free range of the 
Ozarks and I don’t think he stopped running for 
a week afterwards. For several hundred yards I 
could hear his hoofs hitting the leaves. This was 
the first time I had been badly frightened while 
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on this cruise. I had to laugh when I found out 
what it was. 

The next night I made it into Houston, stayed 
all night, and the next morning at sunrise I was on 
my way to our little homestead on Jack’s Forks 
stream where I found my mother anxiously wait- 
ing my return. She listened with great interest 
while I related in detail the thrills and adven- 
tures I had experienced and the great fur pocket 
I had found, but I revealed nothing concerning 
the moonshiner or still that I found. 


CHAPTER Ut 
Hitrinec THE Trap LINE 


NOW began to look for a trapping partner. 
Having heard of a boy at Big Creek, Mo., 
ten miles above me, who was about eighteen years 
of age, who wanted to go trapping. I struck out to 
see him. I told him of the game country I had 
found and told him if he wanted to come along I 
would split 50-50 with him. He was very keen for 
the trip, his mother consenting much quicker than 
I had expected her to. She gave him money enough 
to buy him a Colt revolver and one hundred steel 
traps. I also purchased enough traps of all sizes to 
make one hundred in number. We were to start 
the fifteenth of October. I then bought the two 
hounds from Mr. Davis, paying him twenty dol- 
lars for the pair. A big price for dogs those days, 
but these two dogs were worth their weight in gold. 
Finally the long waited for date when we were 
to start came. We left for Houston with the dogs 
on the day of the fourteenth. Here we got our 
supplies and had them hauled to the ford just be- 
low Marshall Meiger’s grist mill, which was run 
by water power. Here we made a couple of rafts 
and loaded our provisions and dogs and started 
down Big Piney. 
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The first night we camped about a mile above 
the still, but never once did I mention it to my 
helper. We got along fairly well the next day. 
Had a little trouble getting over riffles or shoal 
places. John had a little single barrel shotgun that 
his older brother loaned him. 

We shot fourteen ducks of different nationali- 
ties the second day and camped within three miles 
of where we were going to build our camp. 

The third day about eleven o’clock we reached 
our trapping grounds and set to work to build a 
small cabin. This we did by cutting poles that we 
could handle and logged them up, then split out 
some clapboards for the roof, working all the day- 
light that we had until it was completed, then 
moved in and left the tent for our hounds. We 
were less than a week building it. 

On the night we finished it John said, “Let’s 
take them dogs up the river bottom tonight and 
see what they know about coons.” “All right,” 
was my reply. With lantern and axe we struck 
out and had not gone more than five hundred 
yards when one of them opened up and then the 
other; they only ran a few hundred yards when 
they barked treed. We hurried up to where they 
were barking and they had a big old ’possum up a 
persimmon tree, both saying it over to him. I 
climbed the tree and shook Mr. Opossum out and 
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the dogs muckled onto him. John then got him 
away from the hounds and put the axe handle 
across his neck and gave him a pull by the tail until 
his neck bone cracked; this is the quickest and 
easiest way that I have ever discovered to kill a 
possum. We dropped him in our bag and kept on 
up the river. 

Our dogs disappeared again in a few minutes. 
They had been tied up during the week we spent 
building our shack and were well rested, keen 
and rairing to go. We kept up the river bottom for 
about a mile before the hounds hit another track, 
this they picked up near the river and then took a 
straight course for the hills. It was a fairly hot 
track and they were running pretty good on it. We 
were somewhat puzzled as to what it was. A coon, 
we figured, would have kept to the river bottom 
near the water. But on we went as hard as we could 
go trying to keep in hearing distance of the dogs. 
Up through the ledges we went, climbing to the 
high ridges, and when we reached the top no dogs 
could be heard. They had long ago gone out of 
hearing. We waited some time and then blew the 
old Texas cow horn they had been trained to 
come to. But no dogs came. We made up our 
minds they were running a wolf and John insisted 
on going back to our camp as we had worked hard 
all that day and were both tired. I explained that 
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I didn’t like the idea of leaving my dogs in the 
woods as it would not only cause them to lose con- 
fidence in me and they were apt to get lost, but at 
the same time I knew if those dogs were running a 
wolf they would freeze to him all night and would 
perhaps be as far as fifteen or twenty miles from 
us at times, as the old timber wolves are long 
rangers. 

Our clothes were wet with perspiration from 
hurrying up the steep climb from the river and 
we were both shivering as we sat there in the cool 
night air talking things over and every little while 
tooting our horn for the dogs. I was sleepy, tired 
and cold and was just about ready to say quit when 
John’s voice suddenly rang out in the still night, 
“Fark, I hear ’em somewhere.” We both stood 
up and we heard them coming down the river bot- 
tom. They were both running good and being fresh 
from their long rest were whooping her up with 
some extra howls which were to me sweet music. I 
stood on top of those Ozark cliffs, with old Big 
Piney running several fathoms below, so happy 
and thrilled I could hardly speak. I really felt as 
if I had reached one of the highest spots of my 
life. We yelled at the top of our voices with ex- 
citement as the dogs swung out from the river near 
the same place where they first picked up the 
track, and were now coming straight toward us 
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over their old tracks. We now decided they were 
running a fox. On, on they came; closer and closer, 
howling every, breath. The old dog had a deep 
bass tone, while*the howl of the bitch was much 
finer and keener, which made a thrilling duet. The 
blood was now rushing through our veins; we did 
not feel the least bit chilled nor were we tired or 
sleepy. 

On came those mighty hounds and passed with- 
in a few hundred yards of us, crossed the ridge 
down into a small hollow and barked treed. Over 
we went as hard as we could go, all excited. They 
were barking up a black oak tree. On arriving I 
yelled, “A coon.” John replied, “These damn coons 
down here in this Big Piney country must be long- 
winded devils.” Well it was a big tree and after 
giving it the once over I decided I could climb it. 
John gave me a boost up as high as he could reach 
and I made it to the limbs, and going up some little 
way higher I could see a large bulk out on a limb 
near the top. He was between the sky and me. I 
could see fairly well. Ishouted down to John and told 
him what I could see and that it looked awful large 
for a coon. He replied, “It can’t be anything else. 
Climb up a little closer and put the lead to him, or 
make him jump out.” I had my Colt buckled 
around my hip and I thought his suggestion a good 
one. As I started up toward the animal he let out 
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a loud roaring growl, which was much too coarse- 
grained for a raccoon. It took some rise out of me 
as I knew in an instant it was no coon. I yelled, 
“Tt’s a panther,” and started down the tree at 
once. John tried to coax me to shoot it, but noth- 
ing doing. I put up the stall that I was afraid I 
would wound him and he would jump out and kill 
my hounds. This set him to thinking he might be 
in a dangerous position down below, and advised 
me to come down, which I was now performing as 
fast as I possibly could. On reaching the ground 
John insisted on chopping the tree down. But I 
thought this was a very unsafe thing to do as the 
panther would escape unharmed and we would 
lose him. 

I suggested we build a fire under the tree and 
stay there until daybreak. Then we could see to 
shoot him out. This he thought was a wise idea. 
We gathered up some dead wood and built a fire 
right under the tree and here we spent the longest 
night of my life. The hounds kept up their howl- 
ing until most daylight. We could not get them 
quieted down. 

As daybreak began to dawn we started traveling 
around the tree trying to get a good view at what 
the dogs had treed. Neither of us had ever seen 
a panther and did not know whether there were 
any inhabiting these hills or not. It was now light 
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enough so we could tell it was a very large animal 
of the cat tribe. Soon I discovered his short tail 
and was convinced that it was a wild cat, and when 
it was a little bit lighter a little shooting match 
took place. 

Neither of us were very good as yet with a 
six-shooter and that old bob was up high. We 
both shot out one round of ammunition and old 
Tom had not yet come down, although he had a 
couple of 38 pills in him and the blood was pour- 
ing to the ground and the hounds who had spent 
most of the long night barking were just roaring. 
The shots and smell of blood had them as wild 
and excited as we were. I steadied my arm 
against a black-jack sapling and again took careful 
aim at the wounded cat’s head and eased off the 
trigger. This time he turned loose and came down 
ending over and over several times before he hit 
the ground. Both dogs landed on him the moment 
he struck. There was no kick left in the big Tom, 
the revolver ball had struck him in the butt of the 
ear, which knocked him cold. 

Here we skinned the big devil, also the opos- 
sum. The sun was high up over the Ozark hills 
when we reached our camp, so tired and hungry 
we hardly had ambition enough to cook ourselves 
some breakfast. But after we had eaten enough to 
last two men a week we fed our hounds, left the 
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dishes unwashed and hit the hay and slept the larg- 
est portion of the day and all that night. 

The next day we began to string steel, and kept 
steadily at it until all of our traps were set out. 
Then we began to run them. We caught coon, 
mink and skunk until it would take us until twelve 
o’clock at night to skin and stretch our day’s catch, 
and every warm night we would be out in the hills 
with the hounds after coon and opossum. 

I recall one night we got eleven opossum, seven 
coon and four skunk, and were back at three o’clock 
in the morning, spent the rest of the night skinning 
opossum and then got our breakfast and struck 
out again over our trap line which took all day 
to run. 

If a young man of the present day had to put in 
such hours without rest or sleep he would consider 
himself ruined for life. We had been hearing 
wolves every few nights howling near our camp 
and I had a number of traps set for them, but just 
could not seem to get them into the traps. 

We nowhad traps strung about eight miles down 
stream below camp and about the same distance up. 
One morning around the fifteenth of November I 
told John to run the line up river and I would go 
over the line below. We both left camp early. I 
had not been over the line for a few days, and by 
the time I had nearly reached the end of the line 
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I had picked up nine mink, seven coon and I think 
four opossum. 

On reaching-my last trap I found something had 
been caught and taken from my trap and the trap 
left lying there. There was fresh blood on the 
ground. I had just about made up my mind that 
I had gone down Big Piney just a little too far and 
had run into Johnnie Sneakum when I looked up 
over my head and there hung a large otter that 
was still warm. A kind and honest old trapper had 
gone just a little above the end of his trap line 
that morning, run into this otter in my trap. The 
old fellow was afraid he might escape before the 
trapper who had caught him would run his line so 
he killed the otter, took him from the trap and 
hung him on an overhanging limb so nothing could 
get at him and started to his camp. The water was 
still muddy or rily so I knew the man that did it 
could not be far away. I was curious to know who 
was trapping in these hills. 

I did not stop to skin the otter then but pro- 
ceeded on down stream a little farther and after 
going a short way I noticed smoke arising a little 
distance ahead. I hurried to the place and I found 
an old grey-bearded man sitting on some drift- 
wood alongside of a fire eating his lunch. I had 
got within a few yards of him without him detect- 
ing my approach. I yelled, “Hello, Dad! Ain’t 
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you lost?” “Almost” was his friendly and good 
natured reply. On coming closer I discovered the 
hides of two large wolves that were fresh skinned 
out lying on the ground near his knapsack. Seeing 
this I got so excited I forgot to mention the otter 
that I found killed and left for me. I picked up 
the wolf hides and said, “You have certainly had 
some luck. How do you get ’em?” 

“That’s easy,” the old gent replied. Right here 
I was beginning to get interested as I felt sure this 
old Top would give me a few pointers on taking 
these cunning old dogs that had been giving me the 
slip all the season. 

The old man quickly asked who I was and 
where I was camping. After giving him the infor- 
mation he invited me to have a bite with him. I 
informed him I had a lunch in my pack and in or- 
der to get to it I had to pull out several coon hides 
and several mink as the lunch was in the bottom of 
the pack. The old boy was amazed on seeing such 
a catch of furs and me only a kid in his estimation. 
His eyes stuck out like the eyes of the frog when 
the wagon wheel runs over his back. 

I hauled out my lunch as the old trapper re- 
marked, “Dod burn you have got some haul. Did 
you pick up all of that stuff today?” 

I proudly replied I did. 

“Well doggon boy you have got three times as 
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much value piled up there as these wolf skins will 
bring.” 

The old man quickly asked what kind of bait I 
used. I replied,*“I use a scent for the coon and 
mink that I made myself.” It was a formula my 
father had used on his trap line and seeing the 
great loads of fur he used to bring in I knew it 
was good and I began to use it as soon as I started 
on the trap line. 

He remarked, “You certainly must have some- 
thing good.” 

I agreed to give him what I had left in the bot- 
tle if he would tell me what he used for those 
wolves. He looked at me and said, “Honestly boy 
I have never told anyone how to prepare the dope 
I take ’em with, but if you will tell me what you 
have got mixed up there for mink I will tell you 
all I know about wolf trapping which is not a great 
deal and I will give you that bottle of wolf scent 
right now.” 

After I had eaten my lunch the old man told 
me if I had the time to go down river a mile with 
him he would show me how to prepare wolf sets 
and where to place the scents. I would have gone 
ten miles with him for such teaching had he asked 
me to. 

As we started along the old trapper asked me if 
I ever trapped any otter. I smiled and said I found 
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one that morning that I had caught in a coon trap, 
killed and hung up for me. He then told me that 
the trap did not have an extra good hold on the 
otter and he was afraid that he would escape be- 
fore the trapper would show up so he killed him, 
for which I thanked him. 

I followed my teacher to where he had a set 
made for the wolf. He showed me where the trap 
was set and the scent placed. Not even an expert 
trapper could have told a trap was concealed there; 
not a sign of disturbance of man was left there. I 
could quickly see why I had not been catching 
wolves. I was leaving too much disturbance and 
it was very easy for the wise old lads to detect my 
set. We then went down a little farther and the 
old wolfer prepared another set, explaining every 
little detail as he went along. It would have taken 
me two or three years, perhaps, to have doped out 
and learned myself what this old man had taught 
me in an hour. 

I attribute the beginning of my successful career 
as a trapper of fox and wolf to this man, whose 
name was Ben Cruisen. 

After getting a few wolves I began to experi- 
ment and in a short time I was taking wolves and 
fox so fast that it puzzled all the trappers of the 
Ozarks. 

I told Mr. Cruisen how to prepare the mink and 
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coon scent and gave him what I had with me in ex- 
change for the wolf scent, bid him good-bye and 
headed up Big Piney for camp, the happiest kid 
that ever hit a trap line. 

I stopped and got my otter and skinned him 
out and put the skin in my pack with the rest of 
the fur. 

Dark overtook me long before I reached my 
camp, but fortunately there was a full moon, which 
helped me to find my way up the river bottom 
through the night. John had returned home and 
had eaten his supper, fed the dogs and was pre- 
paring for a coon hunt. 

That night I was so excited over the information 
I had from Mr. Cruisen and the wolf scent I could 
not eat any supper until I had told John every- 
thing. How much fur I had in my pack, the wolf 
scent, and the old man’s instructions on how to 
prepare it, and the way to prepare my sets. I then 
gulped down a few bites of food while John went 
through my pack examining my catch. He had al- 
so made a good catch and all these skins had to be 
stretched and fleshed and we now had some more 
stretchers to make. So I told him we had better 
workon our furs instead of going coon hunting. He 
agreed with me that it was the wisest step to take, 
although it was an ideal night, the weather not 
very cold and the moon shining until it was almost 
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as light as day, and no wind stirring. It was hard 
to resist. 

We worked skinning, stretching and fleshing 
furs until far past midnight. I don’t think I can 
recall a time in my life when a bed felt better than 
it did that night when I crawled into it, and all 
through the remainder of that night I dreamed of 
wolves. I was preparing sets for them, I could hear 
their long hair-raising howls and see them in my 
traps until I awoke with a start, John had a fire 
going and had yelled at the top of his voice, “Turn 
out.” The hounds in the tent also heard it and 
knew what it meant and both were howling, as we 
always let them come into our quarters in the morn- 
ing where it was warm while we got our breakfast. 


CHAPTER IV 
EnTERED A-GavE AFTER AN OLp Stock KILLER 


FTER breakfast I told John that he had better 
stay in that day and finish stretching our fur 
while I made a few wolf sets and got some turkeys 
for chuck. This he agreed to. I took four No. 4 
Newhouse that I had thoroughly cleaned, my wolf 
scent that I had gotten from the old trapper, my 
Winchester, and made for the big gap up in the 
hills where the wolves had been doing most of 
their howling. I never stopped for anything until 
I reached the place. I took great pains in preparing 
these four sets, and they sure looked somewhat 
different when finished from the ones I had pre- 
viously been trying to catch them in. 

After completing the last set I took my gun and 
struck out for some turkeys. I had not hunted more 
than an hour when I ran into a large flock and got 
two young gobblers. 

It was late in the afternoon when I returned. 
John had completed his work and was gone. I 
spent the rest of the afternoon cutting wood as our 
wood pile was getting low. 

Just about sundown I looked down the trail 
leading towards the river and saw John coming 
with a big gobbler and two coons, he had taken his 
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shotgun along when he went’to some of his traps 
and had also run into a gang of turkeys and got 
one. We now had wood and food enough to last 
awhile and you can take it from me the next three 
days we worked. We would spend all the day- 
light we had running our traps, then coon hunt- 
ing half of the night every night with the dogs. 
We did not go near the wolf traps for four days 
as the old veteran had told me not to visit my 
traps often as this would have a tendency to keep 
the wolves shy. But after they had been out four 
nights I could not resist the temptation and the 
great desire any longer to see what had taken 
place. I told John I was going to run them and 
he could come with me. He replied, “Dog-gone 
your hide you could not hog tie me and keep me 
back.” 

After breakfast we tied our hounds on their 
chain, strapped on our six-shooters and headed for 
lobo country. The first trap we came to had an old 
’possum in it, which made me pretty mad. I killed 
him, pulled the trap and headed for the next one, 
and as we neared it John was in lead when sud- 
denly he came to a standstill and said, “What in 
thunder is that squealing and chuckling.” 

We listened for a few minutes and determined 
that it was a pig squealing and a bunch of old 
razorback sows trying to protect it. We hurried 
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to the scene and there was a half grown razor- 
back hooked up in one of my No. 4 traps and there 
were two old sows and a few pigs and shoats rac- 
ing around the trapped one, and of all the noise 
you ever heard those hogs were making it. The 
bristles on their backs were standing up straight. 
I hauled my six-shooter and John went after his. 
I thought of my old Winchester while we stood 
and watched them, but said nothing as I did not 
want my partner to detect any streak of yellow in 
me. 

We approached within twenty-five yards of the 
excited band without being detected. I told John 
I was going to take a shot at the pig’s head that 
was in the trap. I thought if I could kill him and 
stop the squealing the others would run. As I 
have stated before neither of us were experts with 
those six guns. I steadied my hand against the 
side of the tree, took careful aim and fired at the 
young hazel splitter’s head, but missed. The shot 
gave them somewhat of a scare, part of the herd 
ran a short distance then stopped to see what had 
happened. An old big sow, the largest of them all, 
which did not run, was now standing with her 
bristles straight up the whole length of her back 
and looking straight at us while the trapped pig 
still squealed as loud as he could. 

“Shoot that old sow,” came from both our lips 
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at the same time, which showed plainly we both 
felt a little shaky. As we brought up our revol- 
vers that old razorback made a charge for us. It 
seemed to me that she leaped twenty feet the first 
jump she took. I yelled to John to stick by me at 
the side of the tree. I had no time to give any 
further orders, and I knew that to run from the 
maddened beast might mean death. Neither of us 
fired a shot until she was within about one jump 
of us and then both pistols cracked at the same 
time. One shot broke a forward leg and one 
ranged down through her back affecting the spine 
in such a way it paralyzed her body. There she lay, 
snapping her teeth with froth around her mouth. 
I quickly pumped another ball into her head and 
looked for a tree in case some more of the herd 
charged us. In a few minutes the old razorback 
was dead. This was the first and only time in all 
my many years of big game hunting that I ever 
had a wild animal actually charge me. I have sev- 
eral times captured young cubs from their mother, 
but I never had a bear make a dive at me like that 
old razorback sow did. She had murder in her 
eye and meant to kill us. We had one close shave 
from getting ripped to pieces with those long, 
sharp tushes which curved out about three inches 
on each side of her mouth. 

The three last shots fired started all the rest of 
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the pigs going. I then quickly hurried down and 
shot the squealing pig and removed the old No. 4 
Newhouse from his foot and started on to the 
next trap pretty much discouraged. 

The next trap we came to we found undis- 
turbed. On we went to the next one, our last 
chance. On arriving I found that something had 
dragged the clog away I had the trap stapled to. 
John said, “You have probably got another razor- 
back hog.” 

I could easily follow the trail through the leaves 
where the clog had been dragged. We only travel- 
ed a short distance until we came to where the ani- 
mal had been hooked up and had pulled the chain 
loose from the clog and was gone. I knew from 
the way this chunk of oak the trap was fastened to 
was chewed up that a wolf had been caught. The 
terrible disappointment almost made me sick. To 
think I had at last caught one of those wise old 
killers and he had broken loose and escaped with 
my trap. I examined things and told John that I 
did not think he had been out long and that we 
ought to go for the hounds. He told me to re- 
main there and he would go for the dogs. It was 
about two miles back to camp. I told him to make 
all the time possible getting the hounds there. He 
ran most of the way there and back, while I sat 
there on a log out on that lonely ridge knowing 
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that it would be some time yet before I could ex- 
pect him back with the dogs. 

Just then I happened to glance out the way I 
had come into the place and there came those 
faithful old dogs on a dead run with their tongues 
out, which indicated they had been coming hard. 
John had crossed the tracks we had made in leav- 
ing camp that morning and the moment the hounds 
got a whiff of me they left him and hot footed it 
to overtake me. 

The moment the dogs reached me they began 
to sniff around the chunk of wood the trap had 
been fastened to. I yelled, “Take um,” and they 
both started and could keep the track fairly well. 
This convinced me that the wolf had not long been 
gone and I felt pretty happy as I knew that once 
those dogs started, that old wolf with a trap on 
his foot would be able to keep away from them 
but a short time. They could not trail very fast 
and it was an easy matter for me to keep up to 
them. After I had followed about two miles the 
dogs came to a thicket down in a deep hollow and 
when they got about half way through this place 
they began to talk louder and faster and soon left 
me. I raced on behind, trying to keep in hearing 
distance, but their fast playing music grew fainter 
and fainter until they passed completely out of my 
hearing, headed toward the river. They drove 
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the wolf within a short distance of John and he 
put in after them. I kept traveling as fast as pos- 
sible in the direction I last heard the dogs until I 
was almost tothe ledges. Here I stopped for the 
first time to rest a moment. I knew what had hap- 
pened. The old killer had laid down in the thicket 
back there in the hollow and when he heard the 
hounds barking got up and struck out and from 
here on the trail was fresh. 

While I sat there resting I heard John let out a 
whoop and I answered him. I hurried down to 
where he was and there he stood at the mouth of 
a cave with a disgusted look on his face as he re- 
marked, “Our wolf is safe. The dogs have got 
him holed in the back of this cave and from the 
sound of the dogs he is back in there about half a 
milec: 

I stood at the mouth of the cave a few seconds 
and listened to the best pair of hounds that ever 
hit the Ozark trails, and then asked, “What do 
you mean by saying our wolf is safe? How can he 
belong to us and be safe?” 

He replied, “Well, how are we ever going to 
get him out of there?” “Go in and bring him out” 
was my sharp reply, and I meant to do it even if 
I had to go alone. 

John looked at me for a minute and said, “Boy 
if you are game enough to go in there after that 
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old lobo, | am just game enough to accompany 
you there. I had rather face two wolves than one 
of them razorback sows.” 

We had no light, it was dark as a dungeon in 
there. I told John to stay there this time and I 
would go to the cabin, which was only about three- 
fourths of a mile from the cave, for a lantern. This 
he did. I hurried as fast as possible and got the 
lantern and John’s single barrel shotgun and some 
shells which were loaded with B.B. shot he had 
for turkeys. 

The hounds were still to be heard back in the 
cave. I asked John if they had been out. “Not 
once,” he replied, “They certainly believe in stay- 
ing with him.” 

We lit the lantern, John shoved a cartridge 
loaded with the B.B. into his shotgun, then we 
examined our pistols to see if all the cylinders were 
full, and were all ready for our new adventure. I 
took the lantern in one hand and my six-shooter 
in the other and in we went. There were places 
where we would have to get down and crawl 
through, then we would pass through a short 
strip where it would be twenty feet or more from 
the bottom of the cave to roof, which hung full of 
drip rock resembling a mass of icicles. We saw a 
hundred or more bats which hung to the drip rock 
and walls with backs down, appearing to be asleep. 
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Once I pulled one loose from the wall and he 
squeaked similar to a mouse, only he made more of 
a choking noise. While we stood there after I re- 
leased the bat John remarked he had heard of 
caves that had no end, and maybe this was one of 
them. I knew it would take but little to get him in 
the notion to turn back, but turning back was far 
from my intentions. That’s why I took the light. 
When I started I meant to go to my dogs before 
I ever saw daylight again, provided I could get 
there. 

The hounds were now only a short distance 
back. On we went, slowly and cautiously, until we 
could see both dogs standing side by side barking 
every breath at something just beyond, which we 
could not yet see. I cautioned John not to shoot 
near one of the dogs as a stray shot might hit one. 
While we stood there trying to see something, we 
heard a chain rattle and back the old wolf went in- 
to a crevice which was only a few feet farther. He 
turned on his side and crawled and wedged him- 
self into the narrow place so tight that I don’t 
think he ever could have gotten out alone. I could 
almost reach his hind legs after moving up to the 
place, and I asked, “Shall I haul him out a ways 
or had we better shoot him there?” John replied, 
“Tl fix him, let me to him.” 

He poked the muzzle of the shotgun right up 
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tight against the wolf’s back and pulled the trig- 
ger. The report and concussion almost burst our 
ear drums and the jar put the lantern out. The 
hounds dived in after the dying wolf and there we 
were in a dungeon with a timber wolf and no 
light. We expected every minute some big ani- 
mal to swallow us up. John was saying over and 
over, “Light the lantern.” I was so frightened I 
felt in every pocket I had before I found a match 
and when I did get hold of one I had a hard time 
lighting it. Finally I succeeded, after what seemed 
to me to be more than an hour. The old wolf was 
dead and both dogs had hold of him trying to pull 
him out. I had John hold the lantern while I 
crawled back and got him by one hind leg and with 
the dogs helping I pulled with all my might be- 
fore he came clear. Wasn’t I happy, he had my 
old No. 4 Newhouse clamped on a forward paw. 
We dragged the old killer out of the cave and I 
believe until this day that we were the first to dis- 
cover or enter this cave. 

We skinned the old lobo and left his carcass ly- 
ing at the entrance, then made for camp. I caught 
four more wolves that winter and shot another 
ahead of my dogs. 

We worked so hard and steady getting but lit- 
tle sleep and rest and not always the best of chuck 
that we both resembled a farmer’s bean pole when 
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the time came for us to pull stakes the first of 
March. 

We had learned that a country road crossed 
Big Piney thirteen miles below us from which 
Houston could be reached, and an old farmer 
owned a river bottom farm near the ford of the 
river. We packed our fur in the boat I think on 
the first day of March, tied the dogs amidship, 
John in the bow, while I took the stern. We ran 
this stretch of fourteen miles in one day and hit 
the river ford about three o’clock. We both re- 
sembled Rip van Winkle. Our clothes were worn 
out, torn, sewed, patched and repatched until we 
were both ashamed to make a call on the old 
farmer we were going to try and hire to haul 
our furs and trap into Houston for us, the point 
we would ship from. After tying our craft to 
shore I asked John if he would go up to the farm- 
house, which was about half a mile from the river, 
and see if he could make any arrangements with 
the farmer to haul our fur into Houston, while I 
made camp and prepared something to eat. He 
looked down at his torn trousers with many 
patches on them, then looked at me, laughed and 
replied, ‘““Why pick on me to do this? You really 
look like a dude alongside of me. Better come 
along so he won’t put the dogs after me when he 
takes me for a tramp.” 
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There was no persuading him to go alone. I 
plainly saw I had to accompany him so I tied our 
dogs near the boat and set out to find the old 
farmer. We were the hardest looking young 
trappers that ever came off the trail. As we neared 
the old log shanty, that was chinked with yellow 
clay, I saw both he and his wife watching us from a 
half window. I pretended not to see them, walked 
straight to the door and knocked and an old grey- 
bearded man opened it. I greeted him by saying, 
“Ffoaru Dad. My name is Lynch. We have been 
trapping up Big Piney all winter and have pulled 
stakes and are trying to find some one that we 
might hire to haul our winter’s catch of furs into 
Houston. We are not tramps for no tramp ever 
looked so filthy and ragged as we do.” This 
brought a smile to the old man’s face and he re- 
plied, “I guess yer right. Come in and we’ll talk 
Petrover..- 

In we stepped; everything was tidy and clean 
inside. I felt a bit out of place, it had been so long 
since I had seen a clean looking house. I told the 
old man about our furs and asked him his price 
for delivering them at Houston. He said he would 
make the trip for two dollars per day and it would 
take him four days to make the trip there and 
back. We gave him the job. He then said that he 
would hook up the team and go down and bring 
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our furs up to his farm and told us we could stay 
with him that night without it costing us anything. 
We did not care anything about his free hospitali- 
ty as we were now both able to pay as we had 
made a big cléan up, but I was sure glad to once 
more get my feet under a table with a good square 
meal spread upon it. 

We went down with the old gent and loaded 
our furs and other duffle onto his wagon and gave 
him the boat which he tried to buy, and were back 
at the farm and ready for supper by a little after 
dark, and when I say ready I mean that we were. 
John and I were ready for a clean up. As the old 
man had accepted the boat as a gift it would entitle 
us to eat a little more than I had really figured on 
doing and without his feeling that he was being 
cleaned out of house and home. That good wife 
of his must have known from the looks of us that 
we had had nothing scarcely to eat for a month as 
she prepared a fine supper and put on grub enough 
for eight people instead of four. John and I ate 
until we were really ashamed to eat any longer 
and quit. The good lady knew we were half 
starved and urged us to eat more. We thanked her 
and stated we had eaten plenty. But we both lied. 
I could have eaten a half hour longer and then 
there would have still been some wrinkles left in 
my stomach. Lucky that we were bashful, other- 
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wise we would have both eaten enough to kill us. 

We were up early the next morning, had our 
breakfast long before day, and as we filled box 
after box with furs on the wagon the old gent re- 
marked, “I allow you won’t look like tramps after 
you have sold that bunch of fur. Dog gone I'll bet 
you lads worked hard to get all that thar catch in 
one winter.” 

We agreed that we did and after the fur was 
loaded, we untied the hounds and started over 
' the long muddy trail for Houston, leaving his 
wife to stay alone three nights and also to tend 
the stock. 

We pulled into Houston about three o’clock the 
next day and I shall never forget the whole town 
turning out for us. John and I were walking ahead 
of the wagon, each one leading a hound, and be- 
fore we had gotten half way through the little 
burg all of the officials had turned out and 
gathered around. The saloonkeeper, barber, hotel 
proprietor and all the merchants had flocked 
around and first one then the other firing questions 
at us, and in less than five minutes after our wagon 
pulled up a fur buyer had each one of us by the 
arm trying to get us into their place of business so 
as to give us a bid on our fur. But there was noth- 
ing doing. I told our teamster to drive on to my 
grandfather’s farm, which was about a mile out of 
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town. There we stayed over night and the old 
gent got an early start back the next morning. 

John and I packed our fur and shipped it to 
St. Louis, Mo:, and got a check back for eight 
hundred dollars, which gave us four hundred each. 
That was a big pile of money those days, but that 
same bunch of furs today would sell for five 
thousand dollars. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Trappine Jack’s Forks anD CurRENT RIVER 


NOW went back to the farm and invested 

some of my money in hogs and cattle and put 
them on the free range to be looked after by my 
older brother. I stayed home most of the summer, 
helped to harvest the hay and wheat crop, but as 
fall drew near that longing and burning desire for 
the trap line and wild life was too great to resist. 
I built me a craft and started down Jack’s Forks 
stream, which empties into Current River, about 
the first of October, prospecting along. 

Big money could have been made right around 
our dooryard on the trap line, but like all hunters 
and trappers I had the idea that the farther I got 
back into the woods away from home the better 
the hunting and trapping will be. I ran the stream 
almost to Current River, and ran it alone. When 
within about six miles of Current River I stopped 
and put up at a farmhouse near Jack’s Forks. The 
farmer’s name was Edwards. He was a poor man, 
had a small homestead with a few head of cattle 
and hogs on the free range. He had a son eighteen, 
whose name was Willis, who was a fine boy and 
had had a little experience trapping. Old man 
Edwards on settling there a few years previous 
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invested about all the money he had in sheep, he 
being a sheep man several years in the far west. He 
had an idea that he would make a fortune here in 
raising sheep as the free range and climate were 
ideal for sheep raising. But here the timber wolves 
roamed in larger numbers than in any part of the 
Ozarks and they cleaned out his entire herd in 
less than a year and left him broke, save a wagon, 
team and a few cows and the homestead. 

That night I sat telling Willis and his father of 
the clean-up John and I made the winter before 
and the experience I had had trapping wolves. 
They both listened with great interest, and when 
I told them I was headed down stream looking 
for a good trapping country they both spoke at 
once. “My God boy you can never run into a 
place on Current River where you will find coon, 
mink and wolves more abundant than you will 
right here.” 

The old homesteader stood up’ as he spoke in 
order to get more truth and facts into his words. 
“And if you want a partner Pl board you. You 
can make your home with me. Willis and I will 
both help you and you can keep half of the spoils 
and give Willis and me each one-fourth.” 

I had seen enough already while cruising down 
river to know what the old man was telling me 
about the game was true. They seemed to be peo- 
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ple of a good type; Mrs. Edwards was a very 
pleasant woman and a good cook. 

The old gentleman’s offer had set me to think- 
ing. To have a home like his with a good cook 
and two helpers and they were to board me and 
give me half was some offer. The next morning I 
told Mr. Edwards if he could spare three or four 
days hunting with me that I would give his terri- 
tory the once over and if I found trapping condi- 
tions to be as he had told me I would accept his 
offer and that I would guarantee revenge on some 
of the old loboes that wrecked his sheep herd. He 
had about twenty-five shocks of corn yet in the 
field. He put Willis to snapping it from the 
fodder while we cruised out the country. I killed 
a number of turkeys for food these three days and 
I found it to be fully as good a game country as 
the Big Piney regions where we trapped the win- 
ter before. | 

On the third day I let Mr. Edwards carry my 
rifle as he wanted to try it on a turkey. This day we 
followed up a long hollow that ran into Current 
River, and headed about four miles back into the 
hills. Here I found more wolf signs than I had 
ever seen in any part of the Ozark Mountains. I 
informed Edwards that much of my time that 
winter would be spent in this region as I had de- 
cided to take him at his offer. I could see that he 
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was pleased as I spoke. The old fellow needed 
some money and there was no work near his home- 
stead where he could get an income. As we neared 
the head of the hollow we saw plenty of turkey 
signs and were working along very carefully and 
watching closely when suddenly I saw a large 
animal through the brush moving toward us. I 
informed Edwards of seeing something coming 
straight for us. He asked, “Do you suppose it is 
one of my steers wandered back this far?” 

Just then I saw a terrible head of horns push 
through into an opening and he saw it almost the 
same time. I heard him mutter, “My God that 
must be an elk.” 

The animal then stepped out into the open 
where Edwards could get a good view of it and 
he brought that old 40-60 to his face, took aim and 
let her go. It was the largest deer I think I have 
ever seen. He was shot through the pouch and 
went out of there hell-bent. Edwards felt pretty 
blue, and I myself was disgusted to think I had 
let him carry my gun when he could not hit as 
big a thing as that deer; really he looked as large 
as a horse to me. 

We then walked up to where the monarch 
stood. I followed his hoof marks a short distance 
and discovered blood stains on the ground which 
made us both feel pretty good. I now instructed 
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Edwards to keep a close watch for the deer while 
I followed his trail. It was slow work tracking 
him as he was not bleeding very freely. I could 
only get a drop now and then. He was a wise old 
buck and would swing around in a circle and get on 
some high point and watch his back tracks, see us 
coming and would again be off before Edwards 
could get a shot at him. 

I thought, longed and wished for my hounds, 
but they were at my mother’s homestead on the 
chain miles away. I had almost given up hope of 
ever getting this giant buck when we jumped him 
from where he had been lying. Edwards got a 
running shot at him but missed. We only followed 
him a short distance when we found where he had 
been lying down again, but was up and gone be- 
fore we were in sight of him. Mr. Edwards, who 
had hunted deer quite a lot and understood their 
nature pretty well, told me the deer was getting 
pretty sick and that he thought we would be able 
to get close to him in a little while. I got a great 
kick out of trailing him and was more eager than 
a hound on his trail. It was getting late in the 
afternoon and I was afraid that night would come 
on before he would weaken enough to let us get 
in gunshot of him. I was so excited I would al- 
most get into a run when I came to a place where 
his hoof marks would show fairly well. Then the 
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old homesteader would call me by saying you are 
traveling too fast and making too much noise for 
us to get on to him. 

We were now following across a ridge to the 
head of another long hollow which led to Jack’s 
Forks, and as we started down the head of this 
hollow Edwards whispered, “Hold up boy I think 
Ivsee him: 2 

I looked, and part of the monarch’s body showed 
through the leaves which were still on the trees. 
On getting my peepers on him I told the old man 
it was a long and hard shot to make and as I was 
more used to the gun he had better let me do the 
shooting. He passed over the old kill devil with- 
out muttering a word of complaint. I grabbed her 
and quickly brought her to my face without the 
least trace of buck fever. I took careful aim at 
what I could see and unlatched the trigger. Mr. 
Buck dropped with his spine fractured. We ran 
down to where he lay, and here was enacted one 
of the most sublime death scenes that I ever wit- 
nessed. He inhaled until his sides were much larger 
than their natural condition. He blew volumes of 
blood and steam from his nostrils which resem- 
bled the exhaust from a steam engine. This lasted 
for only a few moments and then the largest 
monarch of the Missouri hills was dead. 

We were two happy hunters. We dressed out 
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the deer and hung him up the best we could and 
headed across the white oak ridge for Jack’s Forks 
in a direction toward the homestead. We reached 
a trail on the river by dark and had no trouble in 
following it home. 

Mrs. Edwards and Willis were greatly pleased 
when we told them what had happened. Willis 
exclaimed, “I am glad for I am getting tried of so 
much turkey and squirrel meat.” 

The next morning we took the two mules they 
had for a team, saddled them and went back after 
our deer. We skinned the deer, cut him up and put 
equal parts into two meal bags, tied them onto the 
mules behind the saddle, mounted and soon had 
our venison home. 

That night about eleven o’clock we heard a band 
of timber wolves howling back in the direction 
where we killed the deer. It was a still night, not 
the least bit of wind stirring and the beautiful long 
drawn-out howls resounded for miles through the 
silence of the Ozark hills. There is no noise made 
by wild animals that is so gorgeous or thrilling to 
me as the howls of the timber wolf. Many a 
cold night when awakened by their howls I have 
crawled out of bed, gone out on the porch and 
stood in my night clothes until I was almost frozen 
listening to their music. It really makes me home- 
sick to write about it. There is no doubt but what 
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the timber or lobo wolf is one of the most destruc- 
tive animals to deer and domestic stock. But it is 
too bad this great noble and cunning animal is 
about to be exterminated as he supplies much in- 
teresting local sport, which has colored the tradi- 
tions woven around the lonely landscapes of the 
timber belts of the Ozark Mountains. 

The next morning, after getting the deer home, 
Willis and I headed for my mother’s homestead 
after my hounds and traps, while Mr. Edwards 
finished gathering his corn crop. 

It was several days before we were back. I took 
our wagon and team after arriving home and 
hauled my outfit ten miles down river to a little 
sawmill. Here Willis and I built a flat bottom 
boat, loaded our duffle and dogs and pushed off for 
our trapping grounds near Current River. We 
made it without any accidents or difficulty. Two 
days later, just about dark, we anchored our ship 
and led the dogs into the little home under the 
hills. Edwards had split some boards and had made 
a nice little doghouse and had prepared them a 
nice bed inside. The first to eat were these hounds. 
They got a nice feed of venison right off the bat 
and Willis and I had to wait about half an hour 
for our supper, which seemed a week to me. 

We now hit the trap line and I am telling you 
we hit it hard throughout the long winter. We ran 
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the dogs at night and trap lines through the day. 
Coons, wild cats, mink and wolves got hell. I got 
fourteen timber wolves to my credit that winter. 
After collecting bounties on this number of wolves 
I was then recognized as the champion wolfer as 
well as turkey hunter. Here I was given the name 
of Lobo, which hung to me the remainder of my 
time in Missouri. That winter’s trapping with 
Edwards was a real clean-up, we received consid- 
erably more money than John and I did the year 
before on Big Piney. 

After we had shipped our furs and got our re- 
turns I set out for home, leaving my outfit and 
dogs with the old homsteader. I helped with the 
crops at home through the summer and in the 
early fall sold some of my steers for a good price 
and then headed back for Current River where I 
found my hounds looking good and both the boy 
and the old man just rairing to go. 

I trapped there again that winter, banked my 
money and went into Osage county and worked on 
a new railroad that was going through that country 
until November, cleaning up another good stake. 

I now longed for bigger game, wilder country, 
more adventure. The Ozarks could hold me no 
longer. I had heard of the Big Bend country 
along the Rio Grande River between Texas and old 
Mexico, the home of the mountain lion, bobcats, 
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lobo and prairie wolves and brown bear. I now 
had funds enough to make this expedition and cat 
and wolf scents prepared to last me throughout 
the winter. 

I decided to go to Houston and visit among my 
people a week or so and then head for the bad 
lands along the old Mexico and Texas border. 

Court was in session when I reached Houston. 
I decided to attend court one morning so went over 
to the courthouse. They were trying a young man 
for bootlegging. After listening in for a few mo- 
ments I heard his name—he was the old moon- 
shiner’s son. 

Having a good lawyer and the evidence not 
being very strong against him, caused the jury to 
hang, and the case was thrown out of court. 

I had changed considerably since the morning I 
shook hands with the old moonshiner and headed 
down Big Piney and he did not recognize me at 
the courthouse. That night at the hotel I found 
by looking over the register what room they oc- 
cupied and walked up and knocked on the door. I 
heard a voice bid me come in. I opened the door 
and walked in. Both the old man and his son 
seemed surprised at a stranger calling on them. I 
remarked that I had come to find out if the little 
still was still running down on Big Piney and if 
you still had to enter through the tree system. 


The author and brown bear trapped on the 
Mexican border 
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I detected color and fear rise in both their faces. 
I laughed and asked the father if he had forgotten 
the young trapper who made him the visit a few 
years before. His fear now left him. He stuck 
out his hand to shake and stating how glad he was 
to see me and introduced me to his son, who evi- 
dently had been peddling booze for him. He told 
me he often wondered what became of me and 
why I never again called on him. I explained I 
had kept my promise, had never told anyone what 
I saw and that when I ran that river the next time 
I had a helper with me and remembered he had 
asked me not to call if I was not alone. The old 
man now had confidence in me and told me that 
the still was there, but it had been most a year since 
he had made any whiskey. 

I never saw the old moonshiner again. 


CHAPTER Vi 
In THE Bic BEND CountTRY ON THE R10 GRANDE 


FTER spending a few days in Houston I 

bought a nice suit of clothes, new Savage rifle 

and purchased a ticket to Sierra Blanca, Texas, a 

little town with a store, post office and saloon, 

which was located where the Texas Pacific and 
Southern Pacific R. R. came together. 

I reached my destination a little after dark, 
walked into the little dobe hotel and asked for a 
room, to which I was soon assigned. I was told 
supper was then being served. I was almost starved 
as I had been on the train for three days and it 
did not take me long to get in readiness for sup- 
per. I shall never forget the look they all gave 
me when I walked into the little dining room. I 
think I must have been the only stranger that had 
visited the place that winter. The Mexican waitress, 
after putting my order on, asked if I was the new 
minister that was to preach that night at the school- 
house. I replied no, that I was too tired to do any 
preaching that evening. I had to laugh. It was 
the first time in my young life I had been taken 
for a minister. A trapper and a minister I never 
thought resembled each other very much and I 
could not get the joke. But later I found out that 
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there was a young minister who had come up from 
a few stations below to hold services Saturday 
night and Sunday at the little schoolhouse, as the 
town had no church. 

After I had finished my supper I asked the pro- 
prietor of the place if there were any trappers 
around that part of the country. 

“Yes sir, there is an old man that lives in a dobe 
shack about a quarter of a mile down the railroad 
track by the name of Jumping Jim Foley who has 
trapped wolves all his life, summer and winter, 
and he is in town as I saw him this afternoon over 
to the notary public office cashing up some boun- 
ties on coyote and bobcats. Are you a fur buyer?” 
came a question from him. 

I could see they were all curious to know what 
my business was and as I did not care to tell I 
answered him yes. He then told me how to find 
this trapper’s shanty. 

I was now beginning to get interested. I asked 
a few questions as to what kind of a man this 
Jumping Jim was. 

“A good man, all the Cow Ranch men like him,” 
was his reply. I then asked if he trapped alone. 

“Yep, but he sometimes hires a halfbreed Mex 
to skin for him and do chores.” 

I then got up and said, “Guess Pll go down and 
see what he has got on hand for fur.” 
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I walked down the tracks with the cool and 
pure mountain breeze blowing in my face, which 
seemed to put new life in me the moment I in- 
haled it. I had not gone far when I spied the little 
shanty off to one side of the track, it had a light in 
it. I walked to the door and knocked. The greasy 
old coyote catcher opened the door and said, 
“Come in.” I stepped in and made myself ac- 
quainted with him and I could see in an instant 
why he was called Jumping Jim, he had a touch 
of St. Vitus dance and when he was standing up he 
kept his feet going. I asked the old man where he 
was trapping and what luck he was having and if 
he had a partner. 

He answered me in a good natured way, then 
suddenly fired one at me by asking, “Are yea a 
cow man?” “No,” I replied. “Well then what is 
yer business?” 

I now knew I could get no more information 
and that it was my turn to do some talking, so I 
took the stand. I told him I just blew in from 
Missouri and that I had heard of him through the 
hotel proprietor, also learned that he was hitting 
the trail alone and just thought he might want a 
good wolf trapper to work with him for the win- 
ter. 

The old trapper gave me the once over and 
then asked who was this wolf trapper that I spoke 
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of, giving me a dig. I do suppose I did look like 
everything else but a trapper as I had a forty dol- 
lar suit of clothes on, collar and tie, and was very 
much dolled up. I took the slam good natured, 
but at the same time I did not like it as I believed 
down deep in my heart that I could step along 
with him regardless of whether it was coyote, wolf 
or any other fur bearer. But I only smiled back 
andisaid,.-lam the lad.” 

“Your” he said, “How long have you been 
pinching coyote’s feet?” I replied a couple of sea- 
sons. 

The old trapper then shook his head and said, 
“Well then you better look for some other kind 
of work as these pesky coyotes in this here bad 
lands and prairie are all educated devils and kids 
wont likely show them any new tricks. I: have 
been at this coyote trapping for over thirty years,” 
replied the old man as he shuffled his feet back and 
forth on the floor, “and there is a lot of ’em here 
that has been putting it over on me a good long 
time. You have not had enough experience to be 
of any help to me.” 

This remark also sank in pretty deep and cut 
just enough to make me talk in good shape. I 
looked the old wolfer fair in the eyes and said, 
“Well, Dad, you know whether or not that you 
want a helper, but if you should, here is a propo- 
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sition for you. I will go into your trapping coun- 
try with you on a ten days’ tryout and at the end 
of the ten days if you are not more than satisfied 
that I can keep my end up with you on getting 
furs, I will pay you for the ten days’ board what- 
ever you want and leave you without any hard 
feelings whatever and furthermore I will not ask 
you to show me a single thing about trapping 
while with you.” 

Here I got the old boy guessing. He scratched 
his head for a minute and said, “That is a pretty 
fair proposition and by dang I am going to give 
you a try.” 

I almost whooped with joy as the sound of his 
words died away. I was a stranger to these 
western mountains and I felt Jumping Jim knew 
where the game was and I was almost sure I could 
trim him at coyote trapping once I had the op- 
portunity to do it. Now, after he had agreed to 
give me a tryout, I found he was willing to talk. 
For hours I sat there in his dingy trapper’s cabin 
asking questions and listening to his adventures in 
the bad lands of old Mexico and Texas. I told 
him very little of the great success I had had on 
the trap line the past three or four winters. I first 
wanted to find out just how good this old gent was 
himself before I opened up. 

It was far past midnight when I got back to the 
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little dobe hotel that night. I was happy, I thought 
I had run into a mighty good streak of luck by 
getting in with an old timer the same night of ar- 
riving. 

The next morning I was up early and had my 
breakfast by a little after sun-up and was off for 
the little dobe shack down the track. My traps 
and all of my outfit that had been shipped a few 
days ahead of me were at the express company. 
We spent the day getting our stuff ready and hired 
a Mexican with a four burro team and wagon to 
haul our outfit fifty miles down to the Rio Grande 
River where we were going to start in. 

We reached the Rio Grande the second day at 
four o’clock. Here Jim had a temporary shanty 
where he had previously been trapping. We were 
both pretty will tired out as we walked most of 
the way and my feet were blistered, so we spent 
the first day doing odds and ends around the 
shanty. 

In the afternoon I began to clean and boil 
traps. The old man laughed and remarked, “I ’low 
you are one of them book trappers.” I remarked 
with a smile that I had learned a lot from books. 
These words were evidence enough to convince 
me he did not try to kill the steel and human odor 
on: his traps before setting them. Up until now 
we had not asked many questions in regard to the 
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other’s methods of trapping. The remark he made 
to me about being a book trapper gave me a chance 
to ask a question, so I put it to him. “Don’t you 
rid your traps of all minor scents before making 
your sets?” 

“Fell, no,” came his reply, “I just set them 
with my naked hands, cover with sand and put on 
a little scent and let her go at that.” 

This was the information I had been sparring 
for. I now was sure I was going to put it over on 
this old experienced lad who thought all the 
coyotes were educated in that section. I now no 
longer doubted his word. They were educated and 
he was the man who had educated them by im- 
proper setting and using one kind of scent all the 
time. I kept mum as to what I was using for 
scent and my way of making sets and the using of 
gloves. I now knew that I was in the best coyote, 
raccoon and cat country that I had ever hit. 

I heard coyotes yelping in five or six directions 
all at the same time the night we landed and I saw 
their tracks in the sands and cow trails every- 
where, and the raccoon were traveling up and 
down the rily Rio Grande until they had beaten 
trails padded down alongside the water’s edge. 
Along about four o’clock that first day I took one 
of my cleaned traps out back of the shanty about a 
quarter of a mile where I had heard the coyotes 
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the night before and carefully made a set for a 
coyote, then returned and took a pail and went after 
water down to the river, taking a couple of coon 
traps along with me. The water of the river was 
so rily it couldn’t be used so we had to dig a hole 
down in the sand on shore below the water’s level 
and let it seep in, then dip it out of the hole. I got 
about half a pail from the place and while I waited 
for more to seep in, I set the two traps I had 
brought along for coon, then filled my pail and 
went back to camp the happiest man in all the 
world. 

The game and trapping conditions here on the 
border far excelled my expectations. The great 
canyons and brushy country along the river was 
full of game, with dry sand to prepare sets in and 
no snow, which made trapping conditions wonder- 
ful. 

Life seemed worth living. I was so excited over 
it all I could not sleep that night. I was awake 
long before day the next morning wondering if I 
had a coyote in the trap I had set back of the 
camp. The coon traps did not bother me as I 
would have staked my last dollar on having two 
coons in those two traps. 

Just before daybreak Jim turned out to build a 
fire and I turned out with him, and when we had 
everything going in good shape for breakfast, and 
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Jim mixing dough for biscuits, I asked, “Have I 
got time to get that coyote out back of the camp 
before breakfast?” 

He came back by saying, “You may have time 
to go to the trap if you hurry, but you have not 
got time to get a coyote me boy before ye eat un- 
less you intend to fast for a few days.” 

I replied if I was not back by the time things 
were cooked, to put it into him, and not wait for 
me. 

I was off. I ran most of the way and coming in 
sight of the set I saw an animal jumping around 
with a large bushy tail. 

“My God, have I really got a coyote the first 
night in my first set,” I muttered to myself. 

I felt the blood rushing through my veins with 
great speed, thrilled beyond expression. I was sure 
now that Jumping Jim would consider me an ex- 
pert. But on approaching closer I was somewhat 
disappointed as I discovered it was a common grey 
fox. Nevertheless it was a catch. 

I killed the fox hurried back so as to be on time 
for my breakfast. Jim had just sat down to the 
little dining table when I slung the fox in the 
door and it landed along side of the chair in which 
he sat. Jim quickly remarked, “By dangtown you 
had a streak of luck or an accident from your first 
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“Your darn whistling, Dad,” came my answer, 
“and you will see me having many an accident in 
a short time.” 

I quickly washed my hands and joined him for 
breakfast. I could plainly see this old trapper had 
not yet begun to think that I was much of a 
trapper. He really thought this fox that I had 
enticed into my trap with the aid of wolf scent and 
a perfect set had just accidentally blundered into 
my trap. 

We ate a good breakfast and washed the dishes. 
Then I told Jim if he would skin and stretch the 
fox I would take the water pails and go for water 
and at the same time get the two coons I had in 
the two traps I had set near the water hole. The 
old man chuckled as he danced back and picked up 
the fox and said, “You get the water and I?ll skin 
the fox. Never mind the two coons, we haven’t 
time to bother with them.” 

These words pleased me as I knew I was going 
to have an opportunity to give him another sur- 
prise. Sure enough I had a coon in each trap and 
big ones too. I had to leave one of my water pails 
at the river as these coons and one pail of water 
was enough load for me. I hurried back over the 
sandy trail to our shanty and there sat Jim peeling 
the hide from Reynard’s back. 

I threw the two coons on the floor and said, “I 
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brought them up for you to see, thinking you may 
change your mind about their not being worth 
skinning.” 

“By dang boy they are worth skinning. How 
did you get ’em?” 

“Tt was all accidental,” I replied. 

That was enough. Jumping Jim knew now down 
deep in his heart that no man was going to make 
three sets and get three catches in one night un- 
less he knew some little about the game. He also 
realized I was coming back at him when I told 
him it was just plain accident. This old timer had 
been recognized for years by many trappers and 
the officials of the great Love Brothers’ Ranch, 
which covered two hundred square miles of cattle 
country, as the best wolf trapper along the Rio 
Grande, south of Alpaso. The results of this first 
morning set him to wondering whether or not I 
was going to show him up on coyote trapping. He 
was now convinced I knew considerably more about 
trapping than I had let out. This he did not just 
understand as most trappers after they become 
good enough to occasionally get a fox and wolf 
love to crow about their ability. It was not until 
I bucked up against this old timer that I began to 
realize that I was a real trapper. 

After we got the two coons and fox skinned 
and stretched we each took a pack load of wolf 
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traps and set out in different directions to plant 
them for the educated coyotes. My traps were 
clean and odorless and I used woolen gloves to 
prepare my sets with. I also wore rubber bot- 
tomed shoes in places where the cactus was not too 
thick, and I was using a scent a little different from 
his mixture, while Jim was setting his traps, coated 
with minor scents and using his naked hands to 
cover his trap with. The scents that he was using 
later proved to me to be the best I have ever so 
far learned to make for the wolf or coyote. It 
would attract the coyote to the set, but when he 
got the scent of the steel in combination with 
human odor he would beat it in short order, there- 
fore these sets would have to remain until nature 
took away the human odor and the ground drew 
out the steel and minor scents from the trap be- 
fore famous Jumping Jim could expect to catch a 
wolf. He was right when he told me that those 
coyotes were educated. He had educated some of 
them until he could not get them up to his scent 
even when there were no traps near it. 

We set coyote traps the first three days without 
running any of the first sets. 

On the morning of the fourth day I told Jim 
I was going over my entire line. He said he was 
going to look over his also. There were skunks in 
those canyons by the hundreds of thousands. The 
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first five traps I came to had skunks in them. I 
skinned them as I went. The sixth trap had a 
raven in it. I was not becoming the least dis- 
couraged for I still had an idea that I could catch 
coyote when -I.got a few of those stinking and 
pesky pole cats cleaned out. 

I did not reset any of the traps but pulled them 
all to be cleaned and reset for coyotes. After re- 
moving the raven I kept on down the sandy cow 
trail until I arrived where the next set was made. 
Here the world looked brighter, this trap was 
lifted and gone. A plain trail showed where the 
grapple had been dragged with coyote tracks along 
it. I took his trail and followed where he had 
dragged the grapple up through the tangle of 
sage brush, century plants and cactus, every little 
while coming on to a place where he had been 
hooked up for a while and had chewed the sage 
brush to a pulp and then would free himself and 
continue on. On looking ahead toward the mouth 
of a canyon I spied my coyote running as fast as 
possible, dragging the trap and grapple, and from 
the headway the old dog was making I was then 
and there convinced that a grapple was no good 
for those birds as too much time would be wasted 
in trailing them down when a catch was made. I 
had never used them before, but in that desert and 
canyon country suitable fastening could not always 
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be found near where your sets were to be made 
and Jumping Jim thought I would have to use 
them. 

As I raced along after him with my pistol in my 
hand I stepped on two or three small cactus plants 
and their sharp and stiff needles went through my 
moccasins and about half a dozen had penetrated 
my feet, but I was so excited I did not pay any at- 
tention to them then, as I gained on that old dog 
and watched his cunning intelligence and good 
judgment when he came to a bunch of cactus or 
sage brush, made me think of what the old wolfer 
had told me about the educated coyotes. This 
coyote actually knew enough to pull straight away 
from such obstacles until the grapple would clear 
it, then go around it. The old boy was warmed up 
from pulling that grapple through the sand and 
over the hard places until he had his tongue out 
and was panting like a shepherd dog on a hot day, 
and perspiration had also begun to run down my 
brow. 

Soon I was crowding him until he jumped a 
small bed of cactus and the sharp grapple hooked 
into the roots. Here he was fastened and could 
not pull loose and I soon closed in on him. 

That old No. 3 Newhouse had a high grip on 
one of his forward paws and after watching him 
for a few minutes I shot him and carried him back 
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to where I had left my pack. Here I unloaded 
my traps and skunk hides and left them here with 
the wolf skin to be picked up on my return home. 
Then I took off my moccasins and succeeded in 
getting a few of the cactus needles out of my feet 
with the point of my knife, and again was headed 
for my next trap, which to my great surprise was 
undisturbed. On approaching close I noticed coyote 
tracks in the sand within two feet of my trap, 
which was evident proof that this coyote was one 
of Jim’s educated boys and right here I resolved 
to show this wise old dog a new trick in a short 


time. 
I left the set as it was and moved on. As I 
approached several more sets I could see skunk, 


skunk, skunk until I was sick of them and they 
were mostly broad stripes. That dope I was us- 
ing was a wonderful skunk lure also. But I was 
getting a coyote now and then, and losing about an 
hour on every one trailing him down, and I would 
swear at Jumping Jim for recommending those 
grapples to me. 

I got five coyotes that day, but due to the time 
I spent on trailing down the coyotes and skinning 
them I did not get over more than half of my trap 
line. 


When I headed for home I had twelve skunk 
skins, five coyotes and one badger. I reached our 
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shanty just a little before sunset, and Jumping 
Jim, the wolf king, had not yet returned. 

For many reasons I could not allow myself to 
believe he was going to trim me that day on 
coyotes. I knew the way he would come into camp 
so I drove nails along the poplar logs the entire 
length of the shanty, that was roofed with willow 
boughs, and hung my skins the entire length of the 
shanty, then started a fire to prepare supper. 

In a few minutes I looked out through a hole 
that was cut in the side for a window and I spied 
the old wolfer coming down the trail with his eyes 
riveted on that bunch of pelts. I watched him un- 
til he got close to the shanty then I hurried over to 
the stove and was very busy starting supper when 
the old trapper stuck his head in the door and said, 
“By dangtown, kid, I respect you and take my hat 
off to you as a coyote catcher. You are there with 
bells on.” 

I only remarked I guess I had hit a band of 
foolish ones that had never been shown anything. 
Then I asked, “How did you make out?” 

“Not much luck. Ten skunks, one coyote, which 
was a young one, and one badger and two bobcats.” 

He helped me prepare supper, after trying for 
some time to get the skunk scent from his hands, 
without asking many questions. As we pulled our 
homemade chairs up to the table I told Jim I did 
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not have all my coyotes in as I had only gotten 
over half of my line. 

“Well dog gone kid, you are a wonder and I 
want to tell ye something right now, as far as 
your board ‘is. concerned the Love’s ranch will 
furnish our chuck free of charge and [Il stand all 
the other expenses and split 50-50 with you if you 
will promise ter tell me yer secret of getting them, 
coyotes.” 

It was now my turn to have a little fun with the 
old timer, as he had constantly dug into me. I re- 
marked that I did not know much about the wolf 
tribe, but that I had fortunately run into a band 
of green horns that had never been educated. 

“Fell, education don’t help them birds a mite 
when you go after them. They don’t know your 
tricks. That’s a sure thing. Some of them killers 
was so old Pl warrant they didn’t have any teeth 
and the younger tribe had to kill their food for 
them.” 

The old top humbly begged me to let him go 
with me the next morning and watch me make a 
few sets while looking over the rest of my line. 

After teasing him for some time I agreed to let 
him go and after this he began to catch double the 
amount he had previously been getting and he was 
cleaning his traps and using a pair of my gloves to 
prepare his sets with. 
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No one man can ever learn it all, regardless of 
how long he has been on the trap line. Of course 
some learn much more than others because they 
are constantly studying the ways of the animals 
and experimenting with many different kinds of 
methods and scents. 


CHAPTER VII 
Tue AutHuor BATTLING WITH A COYOTE 


FTER working like slaves here for four 
weeks we had our shack about half full of 
pelts, which consisted of raccoons, skunk, bobcat, 


badger, coyote and gray fox. Skunk and coon 
being our largest catches. There were a few 


outlaw Mexican raiders reported working through 
our vicinity and when we were both away from 
the shack I felt uneasy about our large catch 
of furs. 

On arriving home one night we found a Mexi- 
can teamster camped near our trapper’s shack. He 
told us in broken English he was going into Sierra 
Blanca. I told Jim we had better get our catch of 
fur in to the railroad and he readily agreed. After 
having our supper Jim and I walked down to see if 
he would take one of us and our furs into town. 
This he agreed to do for fifteen dollars. 

The next morning early he stopped ‘at our 
shanty and we loaded on our fur and he and Jim 
struck out. 

The next day was Saturday and I put in a hard 
day on a long line. Then I decided to rest and re- 
spect the Sabbath. I laid around the camp and 
slept most of the time until about one o’clock in 
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the afternoon. When I came to prepare my din- 
ner I discovered we were almost out of meat. 

After I had finished my lunch and washed up 
the dishes I decided to take Jim’s pump action 
shotgun and go up a canyon back of the camp and 
get me a few California quail which we had in 
great abundance in that country. We were run- 
ning low on ammunition as we had been living 
principally on quail for the past ten days. Too 
busy to go up into the mountains for deer we had 
used up most of our supply of shotgun shells. 
Five loads of No. 5 shot was all I could find. I 
pushed them into the gun and started up the can- 
yon. There was a dry ditch running down this 
canyon that had washed out quite deep during the 
rainy season in the winter or spring. There was 
nothing in it now but dry sand which made much 
better going than among the cactus, century plants 
and sage brush. 

I had put out a trap about a mile up this ditch 
for a bobcat, and had visited it a number of times 
without getting anything, so I decided to go up and 
pull this trap and then strike out on the side of 
the mountain for quail. 

I was some surprised on coming in sight of the 
trap for I had a large dog coyote hooked up. The 
trap was fastened solid to the roots of a bunch of 
sage brush the water had washed around. This 
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trap was a No. 4 Victor. I had left my six-shooter 
at home and all I had to kill him with was that 
old shotgun loaded with No. § shot. 

He was a big specimen and I wanted to have his 
head mounted and a rug made from his skin, and I 
knew if I got close enough to kill him by shooting 
him in the head it would shatter his skull and spoil 
it for mounting. I decided I could kill him by 
planting a good-sized rock between his eyes to stun 
him, then club him over the back of the head. I 
gathered up a handful of rocks and walked up 
within five yards of the old stock killer and laid my 
shotgun down close by. The second crack at him I 
planted a rock along side of his bean which turned 
him over, and when I went to finish him with the 
club I had picked up, the first crack over his head 
broke it all to pieces as it was rotten through and 
through and evidently did not hurt him much as 
he was up on his feet again in a few minutes before 
I could get hold of another club, as I had to search 
some few minutes before I could find one. After 
succeeding I drove another rock at him which was 
almost as large as my fist. He saw the motion of 
my arm and jumped at the same time I turned the 
rock loose. My rock went wild, struck the trap 
and knocked both jaws loose and let Mr. Coyote 
out. Well, it was about thirty yards up the ditch 
to where it made a short turn and he had headed 
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that way. I well knew if I got him I would have 
to do it before he made this turn. I was so ex- 
cited and in such a hurry I grabbed for my gun 
twice before I got my hands on it, as I was trying 
to watch him at the same time, and when I finally 
got hold of it and the hammer back the old coyote 
had quite a start toward the turn in the ditch which 
meant safety. 

At last I got her to my face and pumped her 
dry before he made the turn, but the little No. 5 
shot did not seem to stop him very fast, they only 
going through the hide, but some of the shot 
caught him in the back of the head which I think 
helped to weaken him. My coyote made the turn 
and got out of my sight and I thought was gone 
forever. 

As I was unarmed, had fired my last shell, this 
meant I was to have no quail for supper. I swore 
at the Victor make of traps which of course are 
not put up to stand any such a whack as I had 
given this one. 

I followed along up the ditch for a short dis- 
tance with the second club in my hand and was 
just on the verge of turning back when I looked 
a long way up that deep draw and spied Mr. Coy- 
ote staggering along under the overhanging bank 
apparently about all in. I took a good look at the 
place so I would be able to tell the right location 
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of the spot where he was, then I climbed up on the 
brink with my club in my hand and ran as fast as 
I could until I thought I was about even with the 
spot where I had seen him, then jumped down in- 
to the dry ditch and landed only ten feet below 
him. On seeing me he staggered across to a bunch 
of driftwood, which had a large hole under it, 
made by a coyote digging out a cotton-tail hare. 

I was happy when I saw him enter this hole as 
I felt pretty sure of him. But after entering the 
hole the old coyote evidently decided he could not 
get in far enough to be safe and just as I got to the 
place he backed out and I came down across his 
back with the club I held with all my might. It 
broke also, leaving only a short stub in my hand. 

As the wolf staggered away I ran a few steps, 
grabbed up two or three good sized stones and 
started after him. The old dog was nearly all in 
and it was an easy matter for me to overtake him. 
He was going up the ditch and as I came within 
a few feet of him he knew I was going to get him 
and it was fight or die. 

He turned on me and backed up against the 
high bank with his mouth half open. I came to a 
halt and drove one of those stones at him with all 
the might and force I had. It landed fair between 
the old killer’s eyes and he went down the second 
time and this time he stayed. His skull was busted 
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up so bad his head was not in a fit condition to be 
mounted. I skinned him and made my way back 
to camp. I spent the next two days running our 
traps and made a good haul. 


CHAPTER VIII 
RarpEep By Mexican BanpiTs 


HE night of the fifth day Jim and the Mexi- 

can made it to our camp. Jim had brought 
more provisions. The teamster stayed over night 
with us and then went on sixty-five miles below to 
one of Love’s branding outfits where they kept 
a small supply of commissaries. 

That night we listened to the Mexican’s many 
tales of mountain lions killing cattle and burros 
and coyotes howling nights until they could not 
sleep. The story that he related in broken Eng- 
lish of a great game pocket sixty miles below us 
near the Big Bend country I had once read about, 
ran my yearning soul to a high pitch of excite- 
ment. The Mexican had revealed this place; 
wilder, bigger game, such as the cougar, brown 
bear and coyotes; thicker than my wildest fancy 
had dreamed of. 

I at once urged Jim to pull stakes and move 
down river to this Big Bend country, and by morn- 
ing he had decided to do it. We made arrange- 
ments with the Mexican teamster to take some of 
our chuck on through, leaving only enough to last 
us a week as we had decided it would take nearly 
a week to clean up and pull our traps. 
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We had bought a flat bottom boat from a Yaqui 
Indian of Mexico to run down river when we got 
ready to move on, and had it hidden near our 
camp. 

Well, we set out the next morning to pulling 
traps, which we spent four days at, and we were 
getting a good haul of furs every day as we went 
along pulling traps. We would leave our load of 
traps near our hidden boat every night as we would 
come by and take the pelts on to our shack and 
stretch them until we had quite a large collection 
of furs accumulated again. 

The fourth day as we neared our camp, follow- 
ing a cow trail coming over a rise, I looked down 
the canyon where the trail led and quickly noticed 
a cloud of dust that was being stirred up by two 
Mexican riders as their sombreros now plainly 
showed them to be. We could not imagine what 
they were doing here and why they would be rid- 
ing at such a pace. We quickly hid behind the 
thickest bunch of sage brush that was close to the 
trail. On they came at a gallop and on approach- 
ing closer we discovered a large bundle of fur tied 
on behind the saddle and I discovered a large por- 
tion of it was coon and coyote skins. We had let 
them both pass before it came to our minds that 
the furs might belong to us. We hastened our 
steps to the camp and sure enough every piece of 
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fur was gone but the skunk skins. Evidently the 
Mexicans did not like their perfume. 

I was hot under the collar. I hated myself for 
not stopping those dirty Greasers and relieving 
them of their stolen goods. Until this present mo- 
ment I never knew this old coyote trapper had any 
temper or fight in him, but when I looked into his 
face now I saw blood in his eye and his face was 
white instead of the natural brown tan. I quickly 
said, “By us acting a coward Jim we have lost all 
of our furs.” 

Jim stood apparently in a deep study for some 
time, thinking before he spoke, then explained the 
Rio Grande River along this section is mirey and 
dangerous for a horse to cross, and the only Mexi- 
cans that inhabited this part of the country were a 
little band on the Mexico side which was eight 
miles up river and about four miles back and the 
trail leading to the place was on the other side of 
the river and Jim knew that the only safe fording 
place was one and a half miles below where these 
thieves had passed us. By working lively we could 
cross in our boat and reach this trail before they 
could make it round the loop. I quickly told him 
I was with him and willing to work lively. “Get - 
your guns,” he quickly replied. 

We only carried six-shooters with us on the 
trap line and kept our rifles hid up back of the 
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camp when we were away. As I made a run for 
the guns Jim shouted bring my shotgun. I quickly 
returned with them. He filled his shotgun with oo 
buckshot and I filled my Savage rifle to her capac- 
ity, then filled our pockets with extra shells and 
made hot tracks for our boat. We both sweat 
blood dragging it to the river, but succeeded in 
getting there in quick time. We slid it into the 
water and both landed in it as we shoved it afloat. 
I poled it to the farther side and after stepping out 
pulled it far enough up on the bank to hold it, 
then I took the lead in a dead run for the trail. 

We did not arrive any too soon as we only had 
about ten minutes to wait for our big game. Up 
until now I had never been engaged in a fight 
other than a few fist combats. I had never shot a 
man and never had any desire to do so, but I had 
made up my mind long before I reached this trail 
or received any instructions from Jim that if either 
one of those Greasers went for his gun it would 
mean their last raid. 

We stood behind some sage brush which grew 
right along side of the trail until we spied them 
coming in a slow jog, then squatted behind it. Jim 
now gave me my first orders. “Let them get close, 
within ten yards, then we will spring into the trail, 
ready to shoot in case they try to draw their guns. 
I will tell them to put up their hands in Spanish or 
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Mex and if they obey orders you keep them cov- 
ered while I cut the furs loose from their saddle 
and relieve them of their guns.” I placed my 
hand on his back and said, “You can trust me to 
do that. You can.feel perfectly safe while you clip 
our furs from their saddles and collect their guns.” 

Not another whisper passed between us. We re- 
mained in silence until the head Mexican was with- 
in ten yards of the bunch of sage. They were rid- 
ing Indian fashion, one behind the other. We 
sprang out together with the safeties on our guns 
removed. Jim shouted in Spanish, “Put ’em up 
you damn coyotes.” And up they went. Jim laid his 
shotgun near my feet, walked up to them and 
hauled their six-shooters from the cases on their 
hips, then cut the saddle strings the bundles were 
tied on with and they dropped to the ground. The 
whole thing was completed in two minutes. Then 
Jim walked back and picked up his shotgun and 
told them in Spanish that if we caught them in 
that part of the Rio Grande again we would plug 
?em. I spoke up and told them to move on now 
and to move lively. At the sound of my last words 
we were both convinced they understood English 
for they put spurs to their ponies. 

We watched them until they were out of sight 
then each of us took a bundle of furs and Jim 
picked up the two 44’s and passed me one saying, 
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“We will take these down and plant them in the 
rily Rio Grande.” We had only gone a few steps 
together when Jim turned to me and said, “It is 
darn lucky for us that we have got our traps pulled 
as we have got to move from this diggin’s and do 
it quick. I know them darn Greasers like a book. 
They will be back in a few days with rifles and lay 
for us along our trap line and plug us in the back.” 

Well, when we reached the boat it was nearly 
night. We flung the two fancy six-shooters out in- 
to that muddy stream and down they went with a 
eurgling sound and then we crossed the river and 
left the boat tied in the water to swell it up as it 
was leaking some. We went to camp and cooked 
our supper, then began to carry our provisions 
down to the boat, and at nine o’clock that night we 
had our ship loaded ready for our start of a sixty 
mile ride down the river. 

The moon was now up and it was fairly light. 
We hauled anchor and put off for the land of my 
dreams, Jim in the bow and I behind, both using 
a pole to steer her with. The first ten miles we 
had no trouble, then we began to run into sweeps 
and trees cut into the river on both right and left. 
We were hung up a couple of times and had some 
difficulty in getting out. We poled her in shore, 
got out to see what the trouble was and found the 
poplar trees had been cut by beavers. The water 
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was getting more rapid all the time. Jim decided 
it wasn’t safe to go on in the dark, so we got out 
a few blankets and crawled out upon the bank, 
wrapped up in them and flopped under a poplar 
tree, which gréw thick along the river bottom, and 
enjoyed a good sleep as we were both very tired. 

I awoke a little before the break of day some- 
what chilled. I wrapped myself up a little better 
and thought I would tough it out until daybreak 
as Jim was still snoring. While I lay there wide 
awake I suddenly heard something cracking, then 
a crash and a terrible splash followed. In a flash 
Jim and I were out of the blankets and on our feet. 
“What in hell was that?” Jim whispered. “It 
sounded like a tree falling into the river to me,” I 
replied. “That’s just what it was. Them damn 
beavers cutting their winter’s wood.” 

We now scouted around and found some dry 
driftwood and made a fire and got thawed out, 
and by this time it was showing light in the east, 
daybreak was coming. I went down to the boat 
and examined the pail of water we had dipped up 
when we pulled ashore, the mud had practically all 
settled to the bottom leaving the water clear. I 
filled the coffee pot with some of the water and 
hung it on a stick over the fire and in a short while 
we were enjoying a good breakfast. If you have 
ever hit a trap line from long before day until 
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late at night, day after day, climbing mountains, 
you have some idea how men enjoy a feed in the 
open. 

By the time the sun was hitting the mountain 
peaks we were running that muddy stream, and 
for two miles or more below where we had camped 
trees had fallen into the water and some places 
from both sides, and we came to one place where 
the beavers had a dam across the entire river. Here 
we had to unload our boat in order to get it over 
the dam. After that we had good sailing. 

Never in my life did I enjoy a trip more than I 
did this one down the Rio Grande, winding her 
way through beautiful mountains of a wild and 
unsettled country that was full of game. I was so 
thrilled by watching the mountains and beautiful 
scenery I would forget at times to steer the boat 
until it would almost bump into the shore on a 
sharp turn. Then Jim would bring me back to the 
job by yelling, “Where in hell are you headed 
for?” Several times I really wished this voyage 
we were now on was two hundred miles long in- 
stead of sixty. I never really enjoyed a trip be- 
fore nor since as I did this one. It seemed as 
though I was on the road to paradise. 

We arrived at the little commissaire supply 
camp at the end of the second day, and the good 
man in charge, whose name was August Francis, 
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told us he had plenty of room in the little cabin 
and that he would be more than glad to have us 
stay there with him the remainder of the trapping 
season. His offer pleased us very much and we 
accepted and until this day I always remember that 
good man in my prayers. 

Right here Jumping Jim and I got down to 
business. The coyote, mountain lions and bobcats 
suffered an awful toll the remainder of the win- 
ter. I made a larger clean-up here that winter than 
I ever did in the Ozarks. This was only the begin- 
ning of my real career. 

I said good-bye to Jim, the best trapping pal I 
ever had, and again crossed the prairies. 

I spent several seasons on the line in Missouri 
and Arkansas and trapped the Mississippi from 
Wood River, IIl., to Memphis, Tennessee, and in 
the days when coon, mink and muskrat were over- 
ly abundant, I moved south with the weather. As 
the cold winter pushed down upon me I drifted 
farther and farther south, working day and night 
and enjoying every part of it. Little did the 
trappers and natives along that great river realize 
the enormous bundles of fur I took in and shipped 
at every opportunity back to St. Louis. Had they | 
known the truth I would have been driven from 
the river and out of the states through which it 
flowed. When I trapped a country I hit it hard 
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and I usually kept very mum as to the amount 
of fur I took out of it. At the time of my trap- 
ping days on the Mississippi it was alive from be- 
ginning to end with great flocks of ducks and 
wild geese which furnished a good portion of my 
food supply. 


CHAP TMRe hx 
Hountine In THE Marine WILDERNESS 


CAME to the Maine forest in 1917. Un- 

loaded at Ashland, Maine, a small railroad 
town situated right in the heart of the Maine 
wilderness in Aroostook County, which stretches 
forth practically fifteen thousand square miles, 
much of which is an unbroken wilderness. Here 
at the present time is to be found the finest big 
game hunting such as deer, moose and bear, and it 
is indeed a paradise for the angler, bird shooter 
and trapper. There are streams up until now that 
have never wet a fisherman’s line, and for fur 
bearers in Aroostook we have bear, bobcats, Cana- 
dian lynx, fox, beaver, otter, fisher, marten, mink, 
ermine, raccoon and skunk. Many of the sports- 
men, anglers and trappers of the south, central 
and western states have an idea the State of Maine 
is mostly inhabited and settled, but this is far 
from being true. There are spots in Maine which 
are more unsettled than the Imperial Valley, the 
southwestern corner of the Nation. 

I have trapped and guided big game hunters 
over sections where you could travel the dense for- 
est on a straight line for three days or more with- 
out seeing a road or any signs of civilization. 
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Several inexperienced woodsmen of late years 
wandered too far into the vast wilderness, got 
lost and were never heard of again. Most all non- 
resident big game hunters and anglers, who come 
to this region, employ experienced guides who are 
skilled in woodscraft and familiar with the habits 
and nature of the big game and their haunts. 
These guides travel about in this endless forest by 
the aid of a compass, which they depend as much on 
in cloudy weather as does a navigator when he is 
on the high seas. The Old Pine Tree State has a 
few mountains that people cross the continent to 
see and climb. Maine is often called the garden 
spot of the world. I have stood on a peak of Mt. 
Kineo on Moosehead and tossed a pebble into the 
waters of the lake one thousand, seven hundred 
and fifty feet straight down. There is but few 
places in the west where a thing like this can be 
done. 

Once the deer and bear hunter spends his va- 
cation in this vast wilderness and learns the num- 
ber of these animals that inhabit this great forest 
he will return season after season and year after 
year. To the greater number of sportsmen and 
nature lovers the knowledge of such a wonderful 
undisturbed wilderness that is heavily inhabited 
by so many kinds of wild animals, which offer 
good hunting, immediately endows it with a won- 
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derful and mysterious charm. Although big game 
hunting is just one of the many things that cause 
so many air-starved office workers to visit Northern 
Maine, the invigorating air, the wonderful scenery 
and pure water help to bring many people here. I 
firmly believe Northern Maine to be the healthi- 
est spot on the American continent. During the 
ten years I have spent here I have never ex- 
perienced a sick day and I have guided sportsmen 
while on their annual hunt who gained in flesh at 
the rate of almost a pound a day while here, and 
during my many years’ experience I have never 
guided a sportsman who did not get standing shots 
at deer. 

The deer is possessed with a very acute intelli- 
gence, his hearing is marvelous and he also has a 
good nose and once he has scented man he will let 
out a few shrill blows and bound away in an oppo- 
site direction from where he has scented danger. 
But my long and many years’ experience with this 
noble and cunning animal has taught me when 
pursuing them to travel in dead silence and into 
the wind, that is, hunt with the wind blowing into 
my face. The crack of a twig will start an old 
buck to going quicker than most anything, even 
though he has not seen or smelled anything, being 
always alive to the danger of some enemy trying 
to slip on him. The faintest crack of a twig will 
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The sportsmen from South Fork, Pa., bringing their trophies across 
the ice of Spectacle Lake and who were leaving the camp 
at the tume of the doctor’s first arrival 
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often start him going. A hunter’s chances to get 
closer to a deer is often better if he is in the open 
where the deer can see him than it would be if the 
hunter was concealed in a thicket where he could 
not be seen, yet his faint footsteps could be heard. 
When guiding deer or bear hunters I keep 
them close to my heels and if they have not done 
considerable hunting I have them step in my 
tracks, this keeps them from looking for game 
and they are not apt to be breaking dead limbs 
under their feet. I have had many inexperienced 
sportsmen following me and be making noise 
enough so a deer or bear could hear him on a still 
morning almost a quarter of a mile and on telling 
him that he was making too much noise to get onto 
game would flare up and say, “I am not making 
any more noise than you are,” and at the same time 
the hunter really thought he was not. I have had 
sportsmen following me when it would take three 
or four days to get them adapted to putting their 
feet to the ground silently so I could get them 
close enough to give them a decent shot at a deer. 
Wherein if they had been experienced hunters, 
skilled in hunting, it would not, perhaps, require 
more than an hour or two the first morning out. 
Guiding big game hunters is an art which re- 
quires years of experience to master. You must 
learn the ways, nature and habits of each animal 
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that you are hunting, when and where to find them 
feeding and where they will be when at rest or 
lying down and the food they like best. Before a 
guide can consider himself fairly good he must 
know this.OQf course there are many other im- 
portant things for him to know. He should be a 
good woodsman as well as a good companion. 
The keenness of his eyes play a very important 
part in the art of good hunting. As we all know, 
who have done a little hunting, how difficult it is 
to see a deer when standing still in the timber. He 
is pretty well camouflaged as there are so many 
things nearly corresponding with the color of a 
deer. A deer is constantly on the alert when feed- 
ing, he only nibbles a few bites at a time then 
spends twice the time it has taken him to do it 
listening and watching, and his eyes will catch 
anything moving in a flash and where he spends 
so much of his time standing still gives him a 
great advantage over the hunter who is moving 
most of the time. He spies the hunter, watches 
him a short time, then dashes away and in most 
cases the hunter gets only a poor running shot as 
the deer disappears with his tail upright and flash- 
ing vivid white signals at every leap until it dis- 
appears into the thickets out of sight and you will 
probably see him no more that day. Now in case 
the guide or hunter had been a skilled deer hunter 
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and traveling slow, noiselessly, and thoroughly 
looking his country over, his chances of seeing the 
deer first would have been very good and then 
would have had no trouble in bagging him. The 
vision of a guide’s eyes, who is constantly hunting 
deer or bear, becomes so keen and well developed 
that once they rest on a very small patch of either 
the black or dark brown he will pick it out as a 
deer or bear and seldom does he get fooled, 
wherein a novice would have seen nothing. 


CHAPTER Xs 


AFTER THE Biack Bear in NorTHERN MAINE 


AST fall (1927) we had an over-supply of 
bear, which was a great mystery to the na- 
tives as well as outside sportsmen as to where such 
a quantity came from, although it is my opinion 
they came across the line from Canada. 

We had a heavy crop of beechnuts in Aroostook 
and perhaps the feed in Canada was scarce, which 
caused them to strike south in search of food. On 
running into the phenomenal crop after crossing 
the border into Aroostook County hundreds of 
them stopped to take advantage of the great food 
supply until denning-up time. Through the sum- 
mer months bears did not seem to be over abun- 
dant in the vicinity of my sporting camps. I did 
not wake up to the fact that the forest was liter- 
ally alive with bear as I had spent most of my 
time guiding fishing parties along the river and 
lakes, but when I commenced to guide bird hunters 
in the early part of October and began to work the 
ridges for birds and ruffle grouse, I found miles 
of country where the beech trees were thick with 
their branches broken up around the top and many 
of them dropped to the ground. The weather had 
been unusually warm for the northern part of 
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Maine and we had not had enough freezing 
weather up until that time to cause the nuts to 
drop off, and bruin was climbing after them. On 
examining the numerous claw marks on the trees 
they had been climbing I was much surprised to 
learn that most of the bears in all parts of the 
sections I had closely examined were big ones, old 
timers. There seemed to be very few yearlings or 
cubs in the great number that now inhabited 
Aroostook. 

We got some heavy frosts around the tenth of 
October, which started some of the beechnuts to 
dropping off so the bears began to spend most of 
their time day and night on the ground picking 
the fallen nuts. Along the open beech ridges the 
result was the best bear hunting that I ever wit- 
nessed or heard of in any part of the world. This 
is saying a mouthful, but nevertheless I believe it 
to be true. I have hunted bear in nearly all parts 
of America and I saw more bears in three weeks 
here in Aroostook County than I ever did in three 
years of hunting and trapping in many other parts 
of the globe — several sections claiming to be the 
best bear country that could be found. 

The first three weeks of October I saw twenty 
bear, six of these I killed myself and four were 
shot by sportsmen I was guiding, and ten more 
were shot and killed by guides and sportsmen 
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hunting from my sporting camps. Out of this 
number of bears there were only one cub and two 
yearlings, the rest were all old settlers. 

There was never a day in the first part of the 
season that someone did not see bear during the 
day’s hunt. » 

It’s an evident fact that these bears never mul- 
tiplied so rapidly here in Maine. Had this been 
the case there would have been more younger 
bears shot. 

During my hunting I came upon places where 
the leaves would be raked up in piles for more 
than a mile stretch of country where bears had 
been rustling for beechnuts. These bears denned 
up here for the winter and in the spring after 
they came out and the snow was gone they began 
to work on the beechnuts that had laid under the 
snow all winter, and again I experienced some 
more thrilling bear hunting, which I shall never 
forget. 
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CHAPTER XI 
A Cuarcine Bear 


LONG about the first of October I had a day 

to myself at my camps. I was up early that 
morning and got my own breakfast, went down to 
my canoe landing and put over one of my twenty- 
foot canoes, took my pole and caned her up the 
north fork of the big Machias River to McKeen 
Crossing, which was four miles of quick water. 
We had rain the night before and the leaves were 
wet down so a hunter could ease along through 
the open ridges without making the slightest 
noise. I well knew, under such conditions, that 
bear hunting would be:at its best. So I kept my 
weight, which was about one hundred and seventy, 
laid on that old canoe pole. I shoved her along 
with such speed that when I would go through a 
little eddy or still place great wakes would roll 
out on the shore similar to the ones that come 
from a good-sized motor boat. After arriving at 
McKeen I pulled my canoe up on shore turned 
her upside down, chucked my pole and paddle 
underneath, took my rifle, a 250-3000 Savage and 
struck for McConnell’s Brook, which was about 
three miles across the mountains. This brook was 
about twelve miles long and ran down between 
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two long ranges of beech ridges. This brook has 
been recognized by old trappers and guides and 
also many sportsmen for years as one of the most 
ideal spots for bear in Maine’s great wilderness. 
When there.are any bears in the country they can 
always be found along the head waters of this 
brook. 

I worked around Horseback Mountain, which 
lay between the river and McConnell Brook, see- 
ing lots of bear signs and several deer. I did not 
fire at any of the deer as bear was what I wanted. 
In working down the ridge on the McConnell 
Brook side, I came to where the wet leaves were 
freshly raked up under several beech trees. The 
leavés on top of the ground had dried somewhat 
by now and these freshly wet leaves told me that 
it had just been done by bruin and that he was 
right then somewhere in that vicinity, and know- 
ing the long range of a bear’s nose and his mar- 
velous hearing I now must exercise every precau- 
tion so he would not wind me, hear or see me first. 

On first sight of these freshly turned up leaves 
I stopped and got the course of the wind, what 
little there was, and then doped out the way I 
thought he was working. I would ease along two 
or three steps at a time then stop and thoroughly 
look my country over. I knew if I got this bear 
I must see him first. I was now working into some 
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scattered firs, which made it a little difficult to see 
a very long distance in some places. I had stood 
several seconds in one place and peeked through 
every opening visible when suddenly looking down 
the slope about sixty yards I spied a shade of black 
behind a clump of maples in front of which a low 
fir bush stood. I took a second squint at it and I 
made out the tail-end of a bear, who was standing 
side-wise behind the cover. I quickly glanced to 
the other side of the trees and I saw the nose of 
a bear picking up beechnuts. There was not enough 
on either end exposed to be sure of hitting and I 
figured if I shot at what I could see of her I would 
only slightly wound her and the bear would get 
away. I decided quickly to try and hold my pa- 
tience. I eased the safety off that mighty little 
rifle and just stood there and waited for that 
black bear to move one way or the other’ and while 
I was waiting I glanced down the open slope a 
hundred yards beyond the one I was watching and 
there stood another big bear, with part of his body 
covered by trees, feeding on beechnuts. This was 
a long shot to be sure of with only part of the 
body exposed. If I fired at the farthest one and 
missed it would mean a running shot at the one I 
first saw, and as all of us old-timers know we can 
never be sure of a running bear or deer through 
thick timber. 
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I was by now beginning to get uneasy. Every 
second seemed like hours to me and while I stood 
there, with my finger on the trigger, puzzling 
as to the wisest step to take, I heard something 
walking a little behind the bear I first saw. With 
a quick glance I saw a cub coming almost toward 
me with his head up, apparently sniffing the air, 
and this little fellow acted uneasy. It flashed 
through my brain that this cub scented me. The 
cub was in the open. I knew I could easily kill 
him, but I wanted one of the big bear and killing 
the cub would greatly reduce my chances in getting 
one of the big ones. The one I had been watch- 
ing behind the clump of trees was now standing 
with head up, but she had not moved one way or 
the other. I swore under my breath at that damn 
cub, as I now knew I had to kill him and do it 
quickly. I was on the verge of raising my rifle 
when the scene changed. The old mother bear 
had scented danger. She quickly took about three 
steps ahead with her nose in the air and her en- 
tire body was now exposed. Here I did some quick 
thinking; plug the old mother bear through the 
heart and then take a crack at whatever I could 
see of the other big one and let the cub go was my 
decision. With a flash I brought my rifle to my 
face and that old she bear’s eyes caught the move- 
ment I thought, but she hesitated too long, for in 
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a single moment the deadly work was done, one 
of those mighty 250 pills went tearing through her 
heart. 

With almost lightning speed I reloaded and 
glanced down the slope where the other bear 
was. I saw him standing upright on his hind feet 
in the opening, making a wonderful target, but as 
I brought my rifle to my face I noticed that old 
mother bruin coming straight for me and letting 
the groans out about every other leap. Right here 
I was forced to forget about the big boy down 
there under the hill and prepare to make a shot 
that would stop that dangerous and infuriated 
beast that was apparently charging me. She was 
now within a few jumps of landing on me, but as 
I shifted my position and swung my rifle on her 
she saw me evidently for the first time. As she 
turned away in another direction my ball caught 
her in the butt of the ear, which caused her to up 
end deader than hell. The very second I saw her 
go down my eyes and rifle again turned to the 
spot where I had seen that great black monarch 
standing and all I got then was a glimpse of a 
black streak stretched out down the slope through 
the mixed timber towards McConnell Brook. I 
never got even a running shot at him. That old 
she bear had spoiled my plans by running straight 
for me, though totally unaware of my where- 
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abouts. But she took an awful rise out of me, one 
that I will never forget. 

My attention now was turned to the cub, he had 
only run a short distance up into some mixed 
growth of spruce and fir. On approaching the spot 
where he was hiding he jumped out and started 
to run. I took after the little fellow, letting the 
whoops out of me every breath until I scared him 
so bad that he went up a spruce tree. I ran to the 
tree thinking I would keep him up there for a 
while before I shot him. The little fellow would 
blow and snap his teeth at me. I began to talk to 
him, telling him he was in a pretty close place, 
and suddenly I guess he began to realize that he 
was, for down he came with almost the same speed 
he went up with and when within fifteen feet of 
the bottom jumped and hit the ground running. 
I fired the second time before I hit him. After he 
was dead I carried him down where his mother 
lay, dressed them both out and carried them back 
to the river one at a time. I reached my canoe 
with the second load just about dusk and had to 
run that four miles of rapid water with a pole 
through the dark, which was dangerous and tedi- 
ous work. I had to keep the canoe snubbed with 
the pole and let her run slow for fear I would go 
into a snag and put a hole through my ship. I had 
run this river for years and was familiar with all 
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the dangerous places. I safely pulled into the 
forks at my camps far in the night. The guides 
and sportsmen could not understand what was 
keeping me out so late, and all were anxiously 
awaiting my return. 


CHAPTER XII 
Tuat Bic Biack THInG 


FEW days later Commodore E. W. Strother, 

from the U. S. S. Bushnell, and his wife ar- 
rived at my camps and I had promised and made 
arrangements to guide them. This was the fourth 
season that I had guided the Commodore in 
Aroostook. A buckboard brought them to the foot 
of the dead water from the station over a woods 
road a distance of twelve miles. Here I met them 
with a canoe and poled them four miles up the 
river to my camps. Mrs. Strother decided she 
would stay in camp the first couple days and rest, 
and let the Commodore and myself have them 
to ourselves. Mr. Strother was soft, had not 
done much walking for some time, and by noon- 
time the climbing over logs and through dense 
cedar swamps had fatigued him considerably. I 
was traveling slow, yet he was constantly lagging 
behind. Every little while I would have to stop 
and wait for him. 

At this time I was within a few yards of the 
head waters of Otter Brook. On coming up to me 
he politely said, “You wouldn’t mind waiting here 
would you guide, until I smoke a cigarette?” I 
knew he was tired, and damn tired, and was spar- 
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ring for his wind. He pulled out his cigarette case 
opened it and passed it’ to me and remarked, 
“Have one with me old top.” I did not smoke and 
this man knew it, but nevertheless I took one and 
lit it up with him. I had only taken a few puffs 
on it when he remarked, “I hope it makes you 
sicker than hell.” I had to laugh. I knew what he 
meant, though I pretended not and asked why. 
“Well I think I could keep up to the heels of a 
real sick man.” I then asked him if he thought he 
could hold his own with me for a few hours more 
if I stopped at the little brook that is only a few 
steps ahead and boil the kettle and have a lunch. 
That old sea-going man, who had rode submarines 
over and under the seas most of his life, said, “If 
there is water a few steps ahead, lead me to it. I 
think even the sight of water would strengthen 
me.” 

We walked down to the little crystal-like brook 
that trickled down through the tangled cedar 
swamp. I unslung my knapsack and got out a pint 
dipper and filled it twice for him and he emptied 
them as though he had not seen any water for a 
week. I refused to give him any more for a time 
as I was afraid he would drink so much that it 
would make him sick. I broke a few boughs, made 
a seat along side of a tree for the Commodore to 
sit on where he could stretch his legs out and at 
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the same time rest his back against the tree while 
I prepared lunch. He did not wait to be invited 
to it the second time, but walked over and almost 
fell upon it with a low groan. He then lit up his 
old pipe and-pulled away at it while I skinned a 
couple of ruffled grouse we had shot leaving camp 
that morning and fried them for our lunch. We 
both ate a hearty lunch, each filling our tin dippers 
the second time with tea, and after we had satisfied 
our appetites we sat there for more than two hours 
in the great silence, I spending half of the time 
telling this old sea lion of the many thrills, ad- 
ventures and hardships I had experienced on the 
trails of the trap line and big game hunting in 
many parts of the United States and old Mexico, 
and the other half of the time I listened to his 
narrow escapes and great storms that he had ex- 
perienced during his long years of submarine life 
on the high seas. By this time the Commodore 
looked somewhat rested and I asked if he was 
ready to march on in search of bruin, and he in- 
formed me he was. We now had about one-half 
mile of a dense cedar entanglement to cross be- 
fore coming to a long beechnut ridge almost sur- 
rounded by these large tangled cedar swamps, 
which are the home of the black bear. I had not 
visited this section of the country yet this season 
but knowing the enormous crop of beechnuts there 
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must be on this ridge and the almost impenetrable 
swamps near by, which offered great hiding places 
and a quick retreat for bruin, thought it would 
surely be worth investigating. 

About two years previous to this time we got 
a three foot snow storm along about the first of 
October and we had an awful wind with it and 
the snow was very damp and loaded the green 
branches of the fir and cedar to about all they 
could stand up under, then a terrific wind struck 
and laid thousands of the fir, spruce and cedar 
criss-crossed on the ground which made it tough 
going for the man who cannot walk a log in good 
shape. I was anxious to get across this great entan- 
glement as I had every reason in the world to be- 
lieve that many bear were then working on this 
ridge. 

In order to hurry Mr. Strother across I would 
walk logs which were about the only means of 
getting through and keep a good distance ahead. 
But this sea-going man was no way related to the 
monkey family as Darwin has tried to lead people 
to believe. 

He could not walk a log and would have to 
crawl on his hands and knees under the ones he 
was unable to climb over, thus making his progress 
slow, and I was certainly happy when we came to 
where the ground began to rise and a hardwood 
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tree occasionally could be seen, which indicated we 
were coming close to the ridge. 

We only traveled a short distance farther when 
we came to beech trees that were loaded with 
beechnuts; the:raked up leaves and bear droppings 
under these were evidence enough to prove to me 
we were now approaching a real bear country, 
which made me rejoice. 

Mr. Strother had never killed a bear and bring- 
ing down one of these old black boys was the 
height of his ambition. He would endure any 
hardships to the limit of his strength to get a shot 
at bruin and I well knew if he got a shot at a bear 
and killed him there would be a guide that would 
live in his memory until the good Master called 
him home. The farther I went along the side of 
this ridge the more plentiful the bear seemed to 
be. On most every beech tree claw marks of the 
bear could be seen where they had been climbing 
for the nuts earlier in the season before they had 
begun to drop off. But they were now feeding on 
the ground as the nuts were dropping. The leaves 
were getting a little dry and as the readers who 
have hunted all know, that when you are pretty 
well tired out you drag your feet more or less 
through the leaves. Time and time again I called 
this old sea-going man for making so much noise 
and showed him how to ease his feet down by first 
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touching the leaves lightly and then gradually put- 
ting his weight on them. There were bear feeding 
here, and plenty of them, and I told Mr. Strother 
that whether or not he got a shot at one depended 
on how quiet he could work through those leaves. 
There was very little wind blowing and the sound 
would carry. 

I was working very slowly and thoroughly 
hunting my country as we went, with that tired 
sportsman close behind, trying to step in my tracks 
to avoid making any more noise than necessary. 
Suddenly I spied a large black object about sixty 
yards ahead of me. I took the second glance at it 
and witnessed one of the grandest sights that a 
hunter’s eyes ever rested on, there, only a short 
distance away under a beechnut tree, sat a four 
hundred pound bear on his haunches slowly rak- 
ing the dry leaves to one side and picking up the 
exposed beechnuts. I turned to the man of the sea 
and told him to shoot, but cautioned him to be in 
no hurry and to take plenty of time to get his aim. 
The hugh bear was sitting with his back toward us 
and with his head down. Mr. Strother brought his 
rifle, which was a 30 U. S. Government, to his face, 
and again lowered it as he was not sure that what 
he saw was a bear. I could not understand his 
movements and I again repeated, “Shoot.” He 
then asked, “At what. That big black thing?” 
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“Yes, that’s a bear and a big one, and you had 
better make your first shot score.” 

I instructed him to aim at the middle of his 
back and shoot. He brought his rifle up the second 
time and coolly-took his aim. His rifle cracked and 
that big black bear rose in the air on his hind legs 
and fell over backwards dead. 

We quickly ran to the spot where he lay. I 
gave him a kick in the back and he did not respond 
so we knew he had been hit right and was done 
for. I then stuck out my paw to congratulate the 
old sea lion on his good shot. He had now stood 
his rifle against the beech tree under which bruin 
had fallen and he grasped my paw in both of his, 
and I am telling all the world that here in this 
great garden spot of America stood two happy 
sportsmen. I had guided this man several times 
and I knew that he longed, hoped and prayed for 
such a trophy as the one that now lay dead at our 
feet. It was much more thrilling for me to see a 
man of his type and nature make such a kill than 
it would have been for me to knock off a big black 
myself. 

As it was now getting well along in the after- 
noon, I figured I had only about enough time to 
get the Commodore back to camp by dark, so I 
dressed out the bear and we slowly worked our way 
back to camp. The killing of the big bear greatly 
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recuperated Mr. Strother and he seemed to get 
along a little better going back. After getting into 
camp a little after dark the news quickly went 
around to the different cabins of our luck that day 
and everybody turned out to congratulate Mr. 
Strother on his good work the first day out. 

The next morning we took our kodak and went 
back, and after taking several pictures I skinned the 
bear and just took in his head and hide, which Mr. 
Strother had made into a rug which is now spread 
on the floor of the Commodore’s cabin on board 
the U. S. S. Bushnell. I am sure every time his 
eyes rest on this handsome rug he goes back in 
memory to the glorious climax of a strenuous day 
in the Northern Maine forest. 


CHAPTER XIII 
CapTuRING A CuB 


HE bear is not a man-killer and will seldom 

charge a man unless wounded, cornered or 
in a trap. In most cases he will run and can get 
out of sight about as quick and as easy as a fox or 
wolf. But a bear caught in a trap, wounded or 
cornered will fight and is a very dangerous ani- 
mal to get into a hand to hand combat with for he 
can kill a man, tear him into pieces in less time 
than it would take to tell about it, but give him a 
chance to get away and he will. 

Three years ago I had out a line of bear traps 
and on making my rounds one morning I took my 
hound along, who was trained to stay close behind 
me until I said go. I was two days getting over 
the line. The second day, as I neared my home 
camp, I noticed my dog acting nervous and want- 
ing to pass me. I knew something was near. I 
glanced along the mud in the trail and I saw the 
foot prints of a huge bobcat which looked to be 
freshly made. This old hound had a record of 
about fifty bobcat and lynx and of course I nat- 
urally thought this cat had just passed along ahead 
of me and that was what the dog had scented. “Go 
get ’em,” was all I had to say to start this dog; 
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Sportsman and the author loading a live bobcat 
into a canoe to be taken to the camps 
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he was trained to those words and I never had to 
repeat them the second time to start him, when 
he heard them he knew he was at liberty to run. 
So I shouted, “Go get ’em.” His keen zest for 
the race and the thrill he got from knowing he 
was at liberty to run caused him to let out a long 
roar as he leaped into the fir thicket that was mixed 
with hard wood, to my right. I slung my knapsack 
and tore through there after him, and on coming 
through the thickest part of it into an ash swale, I 
looked ahead a few hundred yards and spied the 
old hound standing on his hind feet sniffing up a 
tall ash. 

On glancing toward the top I saw a small 
cub perched out on a limb some little way from 
the top. About this time old Drum, which was 
the hound’s name, began to bark treed. I wanted 
this little fellow, which was no larger than a 
house cat, for a pet. I stood around the tree 
for about half an hour thinking and scheming 
a way to get her down without hurting her, while 
the old hound constantly talked to her. I was 
afraid if I chopped that large tree down it would 
fall on her and kill her. She was up high, but was 
so smal] I did not believe a drop from there to the 
ground would hurt her much, so I decided I could 
shoot off the small limb she was on with my re- 
volver, which was a 38 Colt Officers Model. I 
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hauled her out of the case on my hip and about 
one and a half feet from that little bear I began 
to chop off the limb she was perched on with my 
six gun. 

The first shot I cut into the top of the limb 
and well splintered it and knocking off the bark, 
which well marked the place where I was going 
to try and cut it off. I now steadied my arm 
against a sapling and put in one whack after an- 
other until I had shot my gun empty. By this 
time the limb was growing very weak, as I noticed 
it sway the last two shots I poked in. 

The cub was now getting a little uneasy. As she 
shifted her position I held my breath for I was 
afraid she would move down the limb to the body 
of the tree and my time and good shooting would 
be of no avail. But finally the little bruin decided 
it was all right and settled down again. I now 
cleared the ground below for her to light on, re- 
loaded my six-shooter, got back and again steadied 
my arm against a tree and took careful aim at the 
well splintered patch on the limb, but my ball did 
not strike the vital cords that still held. I again 
brought up that little gun and fired and this shot 
did the trick, the limb settled slowly down for 
about a foot, then snapped, broke and fell straight 
down, a few of the splinters holding it, but the 
sudden stop slung little bruin loose and she came 
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to the ground. On seeing the limb give away I 
rammed my gun back in the case and stood waiting 
to pounce on the little lady the moment she land- 
ed, and the instant she hit the ground I grabbed 
her ahead of old Drum. The drop had knocked 
her unconscious, but only for a few seconds. 

I started for the camps with her in my arms, and 
after taking about a dozen steps the cub began to 
move around somewhat and I began to tighten 
up my hold on her, then she began to bite and 
scratch like a wild cat and let out a squeal with 
every breath. Within a few seconds IJ realized that 
taking young bruin was going to be more of a job 
than it seemed at first, and I soon learned that her 
feet had to be tied together and a string around 
her nose so she could not bite, for she had already 
torn one sleeve from my shirt and bit me through 
the thumb, but I still hung to her. I flopped her 
on the ground and had one knee on her neck and 
one on her hips and I was holding her front paws 
while old Drum stood by willing to help any mo- 
ment he was asked to. This fighting cub was now 
yelling until she could be heard a mile away. I 
was trying to get the laces from my moccasins to 
tie her with when suddenly old Drum whirled and 
let out a frightened roar. I looked up and lo 
and behold there stood old mother bruin on her 
hind feet not ten yards away. She had come to 
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the rescue of her cub. This critical moment will 
forever live in my memory. 

Angels and Ministers defend me. 

May it be bliss from Heaven or blasts from hell 

Thou appeareth in such a questionable sphere 

I will speak to thee with this old paralyzer of mine. 

Unto this day I can feel my hair rise as it did 
on first sight of that old she bear. I had never 
been caught in an act like that before and I had al- 
ways heard that an old mother bear would fight 
unto death for her cub. Many would have turned 
that cub loose at the first glance at the mother 
bear, but I did not. I quickly released her for- 
ward paws I was holding in my left hand and 
grabbed her by the throat with a grip that si- 
lenced the squalling and with my right I went 
after my six-shooter, which still had four loaded 
cartridges in the cylinders. I leveled it gn the old 
bear and fired, but the little fighting devil I was 
choking was now clawing my arm with both his 
forward paws, which caused me to miss my mark, 
and I have always been glad that I did. I now 
looked to old Drum for protection. I knew he 
could keep out of her way, so I yelled, “Go get 
em,” and the old dog made a dash for her. She 
stood in a standing position until the hound 
neared her and then made a wild charge and old 
Drum ducked her by a hair. 


The old trapper and cub bear captured by shooting off 
a limb. Now on friendly terms. The cub looks 
to the old trapper for her food and welfare 
and loves him as she did her mother 
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I yelled again, “Go get ’em, Drum.” The old 
bear was now getting excited and evidently thought 
her cub, that she could no longer hear, had gone 
up a tree to safety for she now started to beat it 
back the way she had come and old Drum after 
her. I choked the cub until I thought the dog had 
run the old lady out of hearing distance, then 
finished tying the cub’s feet and took her to camp 
and put a small collar and chain on her. 

Old Drum was gone more than an hour before 
he returned. I never knew what ever happened, 
whether the old bear treed or finally drove the 
old dog back. At any rate he came home un- 
harmed. 

In four weeks’ time this little cub was as tame as 
any house cat I ever saw, she would follow me 
about, coaxing for something to eat when she was 
hungry, and after being fed she ‘would often 
climb up in my lap and go to sleep, similar to a 
house cat. I kept this bear until she was two years 
old and then sold her, and never once did she offer 
to bite or harm me after the first two weeks of her 
captivity. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Bruin Raips a Camp 


WO years ago, in the spring, I had booked 

up and made reservations for several bear 
hunters, and as I was going to guide some of them 
from my outlying camps I had stocked them with 
grub that I was short of by employing several 
guides and hauling it in on the crusty snow at 
night time when the snow would harden up in 
order to be ready to start guiding my sportsmen 
when the snow was gone. I stocked Spectacle 
Lake Camp, which was ten miles beyond my de- 
pot camp in a virgin wild which was as good a 
bear country as I had. 

The snow went a few days before my people 
began to arrive and I was putting out some bear 
traps while I was waiting. One night I pulled into 
Spectacle Lake Camp after dark and lit a lamp, 
and believe me I was some mad when I saw the 
condition my camp and provisions were in, and 
will say that bears are not much on housekeeping. 
An old bear or bears had broken in through a 
window and when he got ready to leave he broke 
out through another one instead of going out the 
one he came in. I had fourteen cans of milk here 
and this big black devil knew enough to puncture 
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holes in these cans with his long and powerful 
tusks so the milk would run out, then lap it up to 
the last drop. He emptied ten of these cans be- 
fore he got his fill of milk. Then he upset the 
flour barrel, which was half full of flour, and got 
into the flour with his feet and tracked it all over 
the cabin. There were bear tracks of flour on top 
of the stove and bed, the table turned over and 
most of the dishes broken, the stove pipe had been 
pulled down and then walked on, some of it was 
flattened out almost as flat as a pancake. I would 
not have blamed him for eating his fill had he gone 
out through the same window that he entered 
and left the camp as he found it. 

I sweat blood getting the stove pipe together so I 
could cook me a dirty bite to eat, as I was almost 
starved, had not had anything to eat since early 
that morning. Every little while I would swear 
vengeance on the black brute. I finally got enough 
pipe put together to reach the hole in the roof and 
I fired her up, filled the tea kettle with water and 
when the oven was hot I scooped up a sifter full of 
the dirty flour and made biscuits from it. It was eat 
it or starve and the way my stomach was rubbing 
against my backbone I was not going to let the 
bear’s dirty feet stop me from having some hot bis- 
cuits. Then I began to look for some of the strips 
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of bacon I had left hanging on one of the rib poles. 
Not one was left. I found one slab over in a corner 
of the camp half eaten up and with so many teeth 
marks in what was left of it that it reminded me of 
a board after-about ten charges from a shotgun had 
been fired into it. I sharpened my knife and 
trimmed off the dirt the best I could, then sliced 
about ten slices of it and put it into the frying pan, 
and by the time it was crisp my bread was baked. 1 
had a jug of molasses the old thief had rolled 
through the flour and around over the floor from 
corner to corner and evidently could not dope out 
any way to get into it or break it. The cork was 
driven down level with the top and there was no 
way for bruin to remove it. 

He had eaten every bit of my butter. I had to 
make a meal from the biscuits streaked with dirt, 
molasses and bacon. Believe me I got on the out- 
side of a good lot of it and it tasted good. Leaving 
things as they were I rested a short while and 
crawled into the bed, which was tracked over with 
flour, and as I was just about to doze off I heard a 
blow or whiff at one of the broken windows, and 
then I heard something making hot tracks away 
from there. Old bruin had returned and on getting 
scent of me he beat it. I jumped out of bed with 
my flashlight in one hand and my six-shooter in the 
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other, but I was too slow, bruin had disappeared in- 
to the tall timber. I was very tired, but it took me 
some time to get to sleep after this for I was half 
expecting that another bear would call on me be- 
fore morning for I had an idea there had been 
more than one stopping occasionally in this cabin. 
But no more came as far as I ever knew. 

The next morning I examined the trail leading 
to another camp and learned that this old bear had 
visited my camp a number of times, always coming 
in and returning on this trail. I followed it about 
half a mile from the camp and built a bear house or 
hurdle, as some trappers call them, and set a No. 5 
Newhouse trap at the entrance and put some bear 
scent that I prepared myself in the back end of the 
house. The next day I had to go back down to my 
depot camp to visit some traps I had there. I was 
pretty sure of this old thief as I thought he would 
be coming back to the camp the next night for food. 

After running my line and getting one yearling 
bear I headed back towards Spectacle, which is 
twenty-seven miles from civilization. I arrived 
there about one o’clock in the afternoon and as I 
rounded the camp from the back side I heard a can 
of dried beans drop from the shelf, which brought 
me to a standstill. After slipping my 38 colt from 
the case I glanced at the window and saw the cedar 
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splits I had nailed the window up with were torn 
off. I knew that bruin was in there. I eased around 
the back side of the camp on the tips of my toes, so 
as not to make any noise, to see if the other window 
had been torn open and on finding that it had not I 
quickly hurried back to the one he had entered, 
which was his only exit. Some, perhaps, would 
have hesitated before disturbing that big brute 
inside when a 38 colt was their only weapon. But 
never once did IJ think that this little gat, which ] 
now had clasped in my hand, was not gun enough 
to protect me in an engagement with a bear, which 
I was now on the verge of entering. I had killed 
a number of deer, one moose and seven bear in 
traps with her, and I had no reason to believe she 
was not gun enough. I eased up to the window and 
peeked in and there stood the largest black bear 
I think I ever saw in my entire life on his hind feet 
with his back to me eating some prunes which I had 
left in an empty oatmeal carton on a shelf. Bruin 
had not yet discovered my presence and had no idea 
that he was being watched. Now the first thing 
that flashed into my mind was to plant one of 
those 38 pills in the back of his bean. But it seemed 
very unsportsmanlike to plug such a handsome 
monarch in the back when he was hemmed in so he 
could not get away. So I asked in a low tone of 
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voice, “What are you doing here, Bo?” And believe 
me these words took an awful rise out of the old 
boy. He almost jumped out of his hide. Getting out 
of there was the first thing that flashed in his mind 
as he started toward the window he had entered 
before he even looked that way. He got almost 
half way across the cabin before he discovered I 
was at the hole he had torn through. On seeing 
me he stopped, stood up on his hind feet, ran his 
nose out about an inch longer than the natural posi- 
tion of it, then blowed and snapped his teeth at 
me and started walking slowly toward me. “Keep 
off,” I yelled, “or ’ll plug you.” I was not afraid 
for the hole in the window was a tight squeeze for 
him and I well knew when he started to squeeze 
through it I would have plenty of time to get in 
my deadly work. The sound of my voice again 
almost scared him out of his wits. He then ran to 
the other window that was nailed up from the in- 
side and grabbed one of those cedar splits with his 
teeth and ripped it off as if it was only a splinter. 
Before he had time to get hold of another board 
I drilled him back of the forward leg in the side 
of his back. He let out a moan and buried his teeth 
in the second split and I again drilled him through 
the back. He busted a piece from the second split 
and then again started for my window. When he 
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was two-thirds of the way across he stopped, stood 
up on his hind feet and again faced me, at the 
same time snapping his teeth. Here my third bul- 
let caught him in the chest, going straight through 
his heart. .This big brute came at me with such 
speed I hardly had time to duck my head back from 
the hole before he reached it. As he tried to crawl 
out I drilled him again in the neck, which caused 
him to go back into the cabin. Now four shots had 
been fired and I knew there were only two more 
left in the cylinders. I dared not open my gun to 
reload for fear he would make another mad rush 
for the window and get out while I was reloading, 
and, I had no desire now to shoot it out with this 
savage beast in the open, so I stood with my revolv- 
er cocked and lined on the window determined to 
finish him when he poked his big head out again. 
He had not only riddled my camp, but had torn a 
new canoe to pieces for me that I had paid seventy- 
five dollars for, or at least I had it charged up 
against him and I was going to have revenge. 
The tide had turned, it was my time to have 
some sport at his expense. While I stood there 
holding my gun on the open hole in the window I 
could hear him pitter-pat across the floor with 
those mighty toenails rapping distinctly at every 
step, and with every breath he uttered a mournful 
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groan. Then I heard something fall with a heavy 
thud that shook the entire cabin. I looked in and 
there lay, in the middle of the cabin, that mighty 
bruin who had bravely traveled the great forests 
for many years, evading the traps and the deadly 
rifle shot of man. His spirit now passing to the 
animal kingdom. 

I unlocked the door and cautiously walked up to 
him after reloading my gun. He was dead and it 
was about all I could do to drag him out through 
the door. I carried a few pails of water from the 
lake and scrubbed from the floor the blood that 
had flown from his wounds as he walked around 
over the cabin, then peeled off his hide, which I 
sold later for a fairly good price, but which was 
by no means sufficiently large to settle my 
claim for indemnity against him. By the time I had 
him skinned it was supper time, and after prepar- 
ing another dirty meal from victuals soiled by the 
bear, it was most night, so I nailed up the hole in 
the window and rested awhile, then went to bed. 


CHAPTER XV 


A Narrow EscarE FROM DEATH WITH A BEAR 


LONG about three o’clock in the morning I 

was disturbed by an awful noise at the door. 
I listened for a few moments then recognized that 
familiar whittle of a porcupine which a northern 
trapper hates above every animal living. He was 
gnawing at the door. I reached under my pillow 
and hauled out that trusty old 38 special and my 
flashlight, then slipped on my moccasins and eased 
over to the door, unlatched and flung it open and 
flashed my light and there on the porch were three 
porkey hogs, which looked under the flashlight 
almost like half grown up bears. They had been 
crawling through the broken windows for salt and 
had chewed up the floor and shelves consider- 
ably and had really done almost as much damage 
as the bear, and about every porkey hog in that 
part of the sticks was paying the old shack a visit 
every night. On flashing the light they seemed 
somewhat blinded, their quills began to rise un- 
til they all stood straight up. But these good 
for nothing pests, that all animals must respect 
except the black cat, had a six-shooter to deal 
with now instead of filling some poor animal’s 
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mouth with quills and leaving him to die a hor- 
rible death. 

I held my flashlight in one hand and my six- 
shooter in the other from which I poured shot 
right and left until the last dirty devil was dead. 
I then went in and crawled back into bed. But no 
sleep the remainder of the night for I had to turn 
out about every half hour from then until morning 
and kill a porcupine. I had nine dead ones strewn 
around the camp the next morning to bury along 
side of bruin’s carcass, and after doing so I headed 
for the trap I had set along the trail that led from 
Spectacle Lake to Mule Pond. 

On arriving at the scene I quickly noticed that my 
trap and clog, which was a hardwood pole ten feet 
long and about six inches in diameter, were gone. 
It was a very easy matter to follow the trail this 
bear had made by dragging that log with snaps 
of limbs that I had cut eight inches from the body, 
leaving the prongs to dig into the ground. He had 
peeled fir trees seven and eight feet high, and at 
places where he had been hung up he had gnawed 
down fir and cedar trees that were six inches 
through. 

He managed to get down almost to the edge of 
Spectacle Lake before he got hooked up for good. 
Here he got the trap and clog fastened in under 
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some large roots and there was no way of freeing 
himself. I got out my Kodak and took several 
snapshots of him, then laid my camera down and 
walked back within a few feet of him and hauled 
my trusty Calt and shot him at the butt of the ear. 
The big brute dropped to the ground without a 
groan and apparently as lifeless as a stick. I stepped 
up quickly and caught him by the long fur on his 
hip to turn him over. As I did so he let a woof out 
of him and sprang onto his feet in a flash and 
made a pass at me with that fearful paw that was 
free. He merely raked my back as I whirled 
out of his reach. Thinking he was done for I had 
stuck my gun back in the case on my hip and had I 
been one-fiftieth of a second slower I would have 
died with my boots on for that powerful and mad- 
dened brute would have killed me in less time 
than it takes to tell about it. This taught me a 
lesson. He was only stunned by the ball. The 
next shot I poked between his eyes and this fin- 
ished his career. 

I then went back to the cabin to get a canoe to 
take him to camp with and as I came into view I 
heard someone shout, “Hello, you old Cat!” On 
looking out the trail I saw Charles Witham, one of 
my guides and helpers, coming in on high. He had 
received telegrams from New Rochelle, N. Y., 
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that we had two sportsmen coming within a couple 
of days and one had asked for me to guide him 
and Charley, better known as the Pack Mule, had 
come up to break the news to me. On telling him 
I had just killed a big bear in one of my traps, 
he quickly volunteered to go along and help. 

We put the canoe overboard and paddled down 
the lake to where he was. We dragged the old lad 
out and loaded him in the canoe and took him back 
to the cabin and skinned him as soon as possible and 
we each put a skin in our pack and headed for the 
Forks of Machias Camps. I was certainly glad to 
reach them that night as one of those big bear- 
skins and head made a good load for one man. 


CHAPTER 4V1i 


Trappinc Boscats AND BRINGING 
THEM IN ALIVE 


HE New York parties, which were F. D. 

Kistinger and Wm. Lippoth, arrived on the 
specified date. Mr. Kistinger was to take Charley, 
the Mule, while Bill Lippoth was to risk his life 
behind me. Bill was one of the kind that could get 
sport out of anything as long as there was a little 
excitement mixed in. 

The first day out we went over to a long beech 
ridge where I knew were plenty of beechnuts and 
where I was pretty sure bear were working. On 
the way over we had to cross a large cedar swamp 
at the head of Dead Brook bog. There was still 
considerable snow in this dense swamp, although 
it had long been gone on the ridges and upland. 

The night before we crossed this place it was 
cloudy and warm and the snow remained 
soft and before we had penetrated far into this 
hole I began to see cat tracks, which were going 
and coming in all directions. On investigating I 
found the carcass of four different deer killed and 
partly devoured by cats. This swamp was one of 
the best yarding places for deer in the winter of 
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any in the country and in such places you can al- 
ways find the bobcat and lynx in large numbers as 
they feed principally on deer in Northern Maine. 
In the spring when the snow begins to thaw and 
crust over at night these cats follow their beaten 
trails in the yard until he finds a bunch of deer, 
then gives chase to them and the first one that 
tries to leave the runway the cat gets in quick time. 
They can kill an old deer at this time of the sea- 
son just as easy and as fast as a lion can. Deer are 
absolutely helpless when they try to run, they 
break through the crust and Mr. Cat, with his big 
snowshoe feet, can travel a good gait and stay on 
top and once he buries those long and wicked 
fangs in a deer’s neck and closes around his body 
with those mighty claws it is good-bye deer. 

The State of Maine pays a ten dollar bounty on 
these killers, but its not enough. As soon as nec- 
essary funds can be raised they will probably raise 
the bounty to twenty-five dollars or more. 

Well, we finally got through the slush and 
water to the ridge by wading two feet deep in that 
snow-water in some places. We hunted hard all 
day, seeing plenty of bear signs but no bear. 
Crossing back through the cedar swamp that night 
we came upon a big buck’s carcass, which had been 
killed and two-thirds devoured. I photographed 
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his remains as I found them, a picture of it will be 
found in the book. There were several cats in this 
hole as we saw several different sized tracks. 

As we reached the open ridge Bill turned to me 
and asked, “‘Aren’t you pretty damn good at 
snapping the ‘steel on these short-tailed birds?” 
“Your damn whistling right, I am as good as any 
that you will find,” I quickly answered. I did not 
know whether or not he was going to ask me to 
trap some for him, but at any rate I answered him 
truthfully. 

“Well, what do you say then, old Top, let’s 
stop a few of them from murdering deer?” 

This was what I wanted to hear. You can readi- 
ly imagine the joy and thrills an old cat trapper 
would get out of such a task. No fox was ever so 
eager to land on a chicken as I was on these cats. 
I knew there were several cats in these surround- 
ings and I also knew I could make quick work of 
them in short time. Bill told me he had rather get 
a couple of them than a bear. 

“Well,” I said, “suppose we put out some traps 
for them tomorrow.” “I am with you,” came his 
reply. | 

We pulled into camp just about sundown and 
changed our wet clothing and had our supper and 
retired early that night for we were both very tired 


The yearling bear that stuck his nose in a No. 4 
trap that was set for a bobcat 
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from our long tramp with wet feet all day. The 
next morning we arose fairly early, feeling none 
the worse from wading the cold snow-water cross- 
ing the bog. 

I got my old pack basket, filled it with No. 3 and 
4 Victor and Newhouse traps and chucked in a 
bottle of my famous wild cat scent, that I never 
failed to get ’em with. Instead of going across 
country as we did the day before we took a canoe 
and poled it up the south fork of Machias a mile 
above where Dead Brook emptied in and then fol- 
lowed the edge of the ridge around to where we 
had seen so much cat works. There was an old 
logging trail running along this ridge and I no- 
ticed several cat tracks coming and going, where 
they had been passing back and forth from Dead 
Brook swamp to the south branch stream, which 
was also a yarding place for deer in the winter. 

I made a set at every suitable place I found as 
we went along and placed in some of that never 
failing cat lure of mine. We made eight sets for 
cats that day, then returned to camp. That night 
every time I hit a doze I would dream of cats. I 
well knew when morning came some of those old 
Toms were going to be all done committing their 
blood-thirsty crimes. In my dreams I could see 
them as we approached spitting, hissing and growl- 
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ing with a forward paw clamped in a No. 4 trap, 
and I think cats were on Bill’s mind also while in 
dreamland, for he awoke before day and asked in 
a low voice, “Are you asleep?” “I should say not!” 
came my reply. I informed him I had been awake 
for some time. I then got up and started a fire in 
our cabin as the nights were still pretty cold. Then 
I headed for the old cook shanty and by the break 
of day the four of us were sitting in that small 
dining room far back in the wild and silent wilder- 
ness, enjoying a good breakfast. The old Mule 
took Mr. Kistinger to a large ridge four miles 
south of the forks and got a good sized yearling 
bear that day. Bill and I took a canoe and headed 
for Dead Brook bog. Bill worked with a paddle in 
the bow while I used a pole in the stern. It was a 
frosty morning, ice would freeze to the pole as I 
pushed up that beautiful stream, which was run- 
ning at a good pitch. It was hellish on the hands. 
I would have to push in to the shore every little 
while, stop and rub them to bring life back in my 
fingers. I shoved her to the foot of the hardwood 
ridge beyond Dead Brook and beached her there 
and Bill and J hit the old trail for the bog. 

The first trap we came to had a catch. One of 
those dirty porcupines was sitting there with a 
front paw in one of my No. 4’s. Bill cleaned off his 
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head down to his shoulders with his high power 
rifle, and I reset the trap and journeyed on to the 
next one, which had the front feet of a snow- 
shoe rabbit in it. He got caught in the trap and one 
of the old killers came along and feasted on him. 
I pulled this trap, which was a No. 4 Victor, and 
went into the swamp to where we found the old 
buck’s carcass which had so many fresh cat tracks 
around the day before. 

On coming close to the hill I noticed a small 
sized bear track leading away from the carcass. 
Well, when we reached the carcass there was not 
much left of it, except a lot of hair and a few 
bones. The bear had cleaned up on the remains of 
what the cats had left. I now had very little faith 
in getting a cat here, but I had this trap and did 
not wish to carry it farther, so we decided to set it 
there. I dug a hole down in the crusty snow, put 
some dry deer hair in the bottom and sides then 
put some cat scent on a small stick and set the 
trap on top of it then covered it all over with deer 
hair which had been pulled from the deer, then 
we worked back to the edge of the ridge where 
most of the snow was gone and the rest of our 
traps were set. On arriving at the next set things 
looked brighter. This trap was lifted and gone. I 
examined the brush nearby where he had been 
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hung up for a short time and I found cat hair he 
had rubbed off. We had very little difficulty in 
following the trail he had dragged the trap 
through. I came to where two deer trails forked, 
made by the.many deer coming and going to a 
natural deer lick near the bog. I was stooping over 
examining the ground closely to see if I could see 
his track in order to tell which one of these trails 
the cat had taken when I got an awful scare. A 
large old he-bobcat let a growl out of him and 
sprang toward the trail, but the chain and trap 
brought him up solid as he had wrapped the chain 
two or three times around a dead bush. He was 
crouched here in the brush and I was watching the 
deer trail prettyclose and had failed to see him. Bill 
yelled, “Look out for yourself!” I took a couple 
of leaps away from there and at the same time I 
was pulling at my six-shooter. After I had gotten 
it from the holster I walked back and discovered he 
was fastened in good shape. We both advanced 
close and I got out my Kodak and all the time I 
was photographing him he was growling and spit- 
ting at us and every little while he would make a 
desperate leap at us, only to be stopped at the end 
of the trap chain. He was about as large as they 
ever grow. Bill now remarked, “God, if we only 
could get that big devil into camp alive, he would 
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be some sight for the others to see and we would 
be some heroes for capturing and bringing in such 
an animal alive.” I repled, “We can do it if you 
wish.” 

After taking another look at the old killer Bill 
said, “How in hell are you going to try to do it?” 
“That’s easy,” I answered. “We will first tie his 
feet and then cut a forked pole and put over his 
neck and then put my dog collar and chain on 
him.” I always kept a spare collar and chain in 
my pack for emergency. 

“We will give it a try,” said Bill. I got out a 
small piece of rope I had in my pack for lashing. 
I made a lasso and with a long pole I managed to 
work it under his hind feet and when he stepped 
into the loop I tightened up on the rope, then 
pulled his body out straight and held him so tight 
he could not turn one way or the other. We then 
bound his hind feet together, this being completed 
I then got the forked stick over his neck and Bill 
held him to the ground. This was not an easy job, 
he fought like a tiger. While Bill held him to the 
ground with the long forked pole I got a lasso on 
the forward paw that was free, then lashed it to 
the one in the trap, then slipped on the dog collar 
and while Bill held him to the ground I cut a long 
cedar pole and ran it through between his forward 
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and hind legs, then removed the trap, Bill putting 
one end of the long pole on his shoulder and I 
took the other, while the cat hung in the middle. 
This way we carried him back to our canoe, while 
he surged, -hissed and growled and every little 
while would bury his long fangs in the pole and 
tear out chunks of wood from the soft cedar until 
I was afraid he would chew the pole in two. 

After arriving at the canoe we laid the pole 
lengthwise of the canoe, leaving the cat in the cen- 
ter. I tied a piece of rope to his hind feet and the 
other end to one of the thwarts near the canoe seat 
and Bill tied the chain to the forward thwart near 
the bow. He could not work one way or the other. 
We then gave him his first canoe ride down the 
river and from the way he fought and growled 
he did not enjoy it much. 

We landed him safely at the camps, tied him to 
one of the nearby trees, cut the lashing from his 
feet and there he was on a collar and chain in 
captivity for sight-seers to look upon. Capturing 
that old Tom was the topic of conversation in the 
camps that night. The next day we got another 
big Tom and brought him to camp also alive. 

Bill decided now he had had enough sport with 
the cats, he wanted to get a bear, so we set out the 
next morning to pull our traps. We found no cats 
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in them, but when we reached the trap I had set 
at the remains of the dead deer, that was fastened 
to the end of a long sapling, it was lifted and 
gone. On a close examination I found that the 
yearling bear we had seen the tracks of two days 
previous had returned and been caught, as his 
footprints showed in the crusty snow. Bill began 
to rejoice over the catch that we had made. I told 
him not to get excited for that No. 4 Victor would 
not hold a bear, that we would soon find the empty 
trap where bruin had got it fastened and pulled 
out, and what I told him was exactly what I ex- 
pected to find. 

We followed along some little distance and I 
had lost the trail as the snow had frozen pretty 
hard that night and the crust would hold him, 
therefore he did not leave much of a trail. I was 
circling the place trying to pick up the trail 
when suddenly I heard a woof and snapping of 
teeth directly over my head. I quickly looked up 
and Heavens above, there was a bear about twenty 
feet high in a white birch tree with a No. 4 Victor 
clamped right on the end of his nose. Unbelievable 
it seems, but nevertheless this No. 4 stayed with 
him. I could scarcely believe my eyes, but there 
was the tree, and there was the bear, and there 
was the trap clamped on the end of his snout. I 
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yelled to Bill who was a short distance away 
searching for the trail, to come over as I had found 
the trail, and when he was almost under the tree 
that held the bear I pointed up. Bull cast his eyes 
upward and. stood for some time with his mouth 
open, astonished, before he spoke, then threw his 
old hat on the snow and gave it a kick and let out 
a whoop which could be heard for more than a 
mile. Then remarked, ‘You are our bear.” 

The little fellow had climbed the tree and 
hauled the long pole, which had the trap fastened 
to the end, until the pole almost stood on end. 
After getting up some distance the bear had circled 
in his climbing until he wrapped the chain around 
the tree a couple of times, which made it impossible 
for him to pull the clog up any higher, and there 
he was, perched up there with his nose pointed 
down. I took his picture and you will see it just as 
I found him. 

Bill shot him out with my revolver and the 
little fellow now stands mounted in Mr. Lippoth’s 
office in New Rochelle, N. Y., holding an ash tray. 

We hunted hard for bear the rest of his stay. 
He got a couple running shots at one but did not 
score a hit. The one that poked his snout in our 
cat trap was the only one he got. 


1 Re 3 


The remains of a deer killed by bobcats in Dead 
Brook bog where young bruin got his 
nose in a trap 


CHAPTER XVII 
Deer Huntinc 1n Aroostook 


F you have once hunted the white tail deer in 

Aroostook County, where the game trails lead 
in rich romance through the mystery of miles upon 
miles of unexplored woodland, you will always 
have a longing desire to come back. The moun- 
tain peaks, that poke their heads into the clouds, 
abound in deer, bear, moose and many fur 
bearers, and the cold streams that ramble down 
from the mountains with the many branches join- 
ing in here and there from each range of moun- 
tains until they all come together and spread peace- 
fully out in great lakes where the best of togue, 
salmon and trout fishing is to be found. Once a 
sportsman or angler has experienced a trip into 
this wonderful land, abundantly filled with fish, 
fur and game, he will carry the memory of the 
pleasures of his trip until his heart ceases to beat. 
Matching your wits against the lordly buck in such 
a country is unsurpassed, if equalled, by any other 
sport. 

You may experience a few hardships such as a 
long and tiresome ride on the train or in your car, 
then after you have gone as far as the road will 
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permit, you take a buckboard for several miles 
over corduroy roads, or sit in the bow of a canoe 
for hours while your guide pushes you, hour after 
hour up a rapid running stream with dense and 
handsome forests of balsam closing into the bank, 
both right and left, until you have reached his 
camps far back from civilization, where rest, 
health, recreation and sport will be found, and be- 
fore you have spent hardly an hour in the well 
equipped log cabins, always built near a cold spring, 
from which the first drink will seem to refresh 
and recuperate, you have forgotten the hardships 
endured in reaching the place. 

Four years ago a sportsman from Portsmouth, 
N. H., who was a tired out and overworked doc- 
tor, left the train at Ashland, Maine, and rode a 
buckboard twenty-seven miles in to one of my out- 
lying camps over a rough road, through a pouring 
rain. I was to guide him. The first words he spoke 
after shaking hands with me was, “Never again!” 
I knew the two words meant that he would never 
make that trip again. But I pretended I did not 
get him and asked him what he meant. He quick- 
ly answered, “I mean that I would not make that 
trip over that road again for the entire state and 
all the deer and bear that you have in it.” 

The bunch of hunters that were leaving camp 
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the next morning, that myself and three other 
guides had been guiding, had a hearty laugh from 
the doctor’s words. When the man I had been 
guiding, by the name of Bracken, from South 
Fork, Pa., got me by myself he whispered, “You 
will have some time with that tender foot, Dll 
gamble.” 

I replied, “He will be all right when he gets 
dried out and warmed up and a good slab of veni- 
son in his stomach.” 

The party we had been guiding had two deer 
and a bear apiece, making eight deer and three 
bear, which was quite a load for the teams through 
the mud and water, for it had been raining for two 
days. The teamster informed me on retiring that 
night he wanted to be on his way back by daybreak 
the next morning, this meant to turn out long be- 
fore day. 

On putting the doctor to bed I told him not to 
turn out when the rest did for his breakfast, but 
to rest and sleep as long as he cared to. “Don’t 
you worry, I am not getting out of this bed until 
ten o’clock tomorrow,” came his reply. 

The teamster, sportsmen and guides started out 
about daybreak on their departure. I rolled up my 
sleeves, put on an apron and went to mixing 
dough leaving the doctor alone in his cabin to 
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sleep. I had doughnuts to fry and cake to bake. 
About nine o’clock, when I was getting through, 
the doctor pushed the door open with somewhat 
of a refreshed expression on his face and said, 
“Good morning, have you got anything to eat 
around these here diggings?” “Will have in darn 
short order.” 

I made some fresh coffee, cooked him a large 
juicy medium steak, some French fried potatoes, 
hot cakes and maple syrup, and in a short time he 
was putting it away in good shape. As we sat 
there talking he asked, “Are we all alone here 
now?” “Yes, save wild animals.” 

“What a quiet and glorious life you must live 
back in here.” After he had finished a hearty 
breakfast he walked to the cabin door and looked 
across the little lake to where the beech, birch, and 
maple from the top of the mountain beyond down 
to the edge of the lake had turned to a golden 
brown, and with the big pines and a few spruce 
and fir mixed in down along the mountain slope 
made a handsome picture. He then turned to me 
and said, “This is indeed a wonder land.” I agreed 
with him. 

After washing up my dishes, I asked would he 
like to take a short stroll up the side of that beauti- 
ful ridge for a partridge or two, he had told me 
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The two large bucks shot by the doctor 
while engaged in battle 
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he was very fond of birds. “You bet I would,” he 
answered. “I?ll go get my shotgun.” “No, take 
your rifle,” I replied, “and shoot their heads.” 
He looked me in the face for some time dumb- 
founded, evidently trying to dope out what the 
joke was. I quickly learned from his surprised look 
that he had never hunted ruffled grouse in the big 
woods where they are no wilder than your hens in 
the farm yard. 

“Go on,” I repeated, “and get your rifle, these 
birds up here are decent. If you can’t clip off their 
heads the first shot, they will usually stay and give 
you two or three chances at them before they fly.” 
He did not believe this and I was pleased that he 
did not. I knew that he was going to get a sur- 
prise. 

Thousands of birds, I mean ruffled grouse, in 
this wild and unsettled wilderness live to die with 
old age without ever seeing a human being or be- 
ing shot at, and are used to deer and moose feed- 
ing about near them and they are no more 
frightened by a hunter than they would be of the 
animals that inhabit their country nor are they 
afraid of a report of a gun. I have seen them sit 
on a limb or stand on the ground and let a sports- 
man shoot at their heads six or eight times with a 
rifle before they would fly. But you tell this to a 
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man who comes from down country, where a bird 
will fly when hearing you approach before you 
even get in shotgun range of them, and he 1s 
pretty apt to call you a liar. 

The doctor got his rifle, thinking it was deer I 
was going after; but it was not. We had not gone 
more than half a mile when we ran into three 
grouse. We had walked within six or eight yards 
of them. I said, “Now, Doc, try one of their heads 
with your rifle, make sure you don’t hit it in the 
body as it will spoil all the meat.” He was using 
a 35 auto-loading Remington. He was a little 
anxious and missed the first shot. Not a bird flew 
and instead of shooting again he just stood looking 
dumbfounded and astonished at their remaining 
there. I tried to keep a straight face as I said, 
“Well, Doc, he wants to give you another try, so 
go ahead and take it.” Not until I spoke did he 
come to his senses, then he brought up his auto- 
matic and fired again, this time cutting the bird’s 
neck off and in its wild fluttering frightened the 
other two. One of them flew down the slope of 
the hill and the other went up on a limb of a tree 
that stood nearby. This bird sat there until the 
doctor fired three shots at its head before he hit it. 
As the bird went fluttering to the ground on the 
fourth shot the doctor muttered, “Ill be darned,” 
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then asked if I thought there was anything wrong 
with the birds. “Not a thing, Doc, they just wanted 
to give you a chance.” 

I picked up the two birds and we wandered 
back to camp. That night when we sat down to 
supper he was somewhat of a changed man from 
the one who shook hands with me the night before. 
He said, “I never was in a wilderness like this 
before. But I love it and am going to have the 
time of my life while I am here.” 

On getting ready to leave camp the next morn- 
ing I asked the doctor if he wanted to lunch in 
the woods or come back to camp. He replied, “I 
want to spend all of my time while here in this 
handsome forest and want to eat my lunch where- 
ever noontime overtakes me.” 

We hunted hard that first day, saw seventeen 
deer. The doctor got a couple running shots at 
two bucks, but did not score. We saw several deer 
feeding, which the doctor could have got standing 
shots at, but none of these had a good head of 
horns and I would not let him shoot, for I well 
knew he would have plenty opportunities to get 
deer with a good set of horns. 

The second day it rained again all day and we 
stayed in camp. I spent most of the time telling 
the sportsman of my many years’ experience in 
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these wild mountains and the many deer and bear 
I had killed and seen killed by sportsmen from 
many parts of the country I had guided. He got 
as much enthused from listening to my experiences 
as some child would have who was on his first 
hunt. . 

The next morning the rain had ceased. The 
dead twigs and leaves were soaked down until a 
hunter could travel over them without the slight- 
est noise, making deer hunting perfect. I think I 
felt more excited on leaving the camp that morn- 
ing than the doctor over the good conditions. I 
knew he was going to have some shooting that day 
and told him so. We crossed a large cedar swamp 
and reached the slopes of Spectacle Mountain. I 
followed up until I came to where the beech trees 
joined the black growth of fir, spruce and cedar, 
then began hunting very cautiously around the 
mountain, keeping close to the edge of the black 
growth. 

The first thing we ran into was an old doe, her 
two fawns and a spike buck. These deer were 
feeding on beechnuts that had dropped from the 
trees. I told the doctor to stand very still as none 
of them so far had discovered our presence. I 
searched the surroundings as far as I could see for 
a buck with a good set of horns, but evidently 
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there was none with the bunch. We watched them 
at least ten minutes until suddenly the old doe 
stuck her nose in the air on an angle of forty-five 
degrees and sniffed a few times. I knew she had 
caught our scent and I whispered to the doctor that 
they were going to go. He was getting very anx- 
ious to do some shooting and wanted to take a 
crack at the spike horn, saying that he did not mind 
taking one small deer back with him and we could 
get the big one later. I pleaded with him to spare 
the little fellow and let him grow to be a man. As 
I whispered these words in his ear the old doe let 
out a couple of shrill blows and they all started 
for the dense cedar swamp and were soon out of 
sight. The doctor looked disgustedly at me and 
said, “I wish I had picked that buck.” “I am glad 
you did not.” We kept on around the mountain 
close to where the spruce and hard wood came to- 
gether for about half a mile until I came to a place 
where the leaves had been pawed around under 
some beech trees, which was plain evidence that 
deer had been feeding there that morning. 

We now began to work very slowly and cau- 
tiously, making no more noise than a cat creeping 
on a bird, and carefully looking the country over 
as we eased along. We were seeing signs now of the 
old big fellows. There were buck pawings to be 
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seen every few yards and many small bushes 
skinned that they had been hooking. On coming 
upon a little knoll where I could look down into 
an ash swale where the old heads love to hang out, 
we leaned up against a monarch pine. Here we 
stood very quiet for about five minutes. We 
were on the mountain side of it. All of a sudden 
I heard a crash on the other side of the pine to- 
ward the swamp. “What was that?” the doctor 
asked quickly. I whispered, “Be quiet.” Crash, it 
came again, louder and more distinct this time. 
“Fase around the tree,” I whispered as I led the 
way. Ye gods, there were two lordly bucks not 
more than twenty-five yards away, engaged in bat- 
tle with their heads together and low, near the 
ground, evidently sparring for an opening to get 
in a stab with their wicked sharp-pointed antlers. 
Suddenly they broke and stood on their hind 
feet then with a crash they came together again. 
One of them was a sixteen point buck, the other a 
nine pointer. I whispered, “Give it to the big one, 
Doc, right back of the forward leg.” I did not 
have to tell him the second time. Before the 
words hardly died away his gun was at his shoulder, 
crack went his rifle and the largest of the two 
came down, the nine pointer ran a few jumps, 
stopped and looked around to see what it all 
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meant, and I whispered, “Soak him, Doc.” “All I 
can see of him is his head.” “Try it,” I said. 

The old pillmaker slowly brought up his gun 
and carefully took his aim and the ball caught the 
buck under the right eye and he dropped dead in 
his tracks. We ran down to where the first one 
was and Doc shouted, “My God, what a handsome 
deer and head.” 

I congratulated him on his good shooting, then 
we walked over to see what the other one looked 
liked and there lay a handsome nine pointer. I 
think I am safe in saying that the doctor was the 
most thrilled and happy sportsman that ever 
brought down a deer. We dressed them out and 
hung them up, and hunted back toward camp. It 
took all of the next day to get those two big bucks 
to the foot of Spectacle Lake where they could be 
put on a cedar raft and run down the shore to camp 
where they could then be gotten out to the rail- 
road by buckboard. 

The doctor and I spent the rest of his stay hunt- 
ing bear without success, seeing lots of deer and 
some moose, but getting only one running shot at 
a bear. Before he left that camp the old pillmaker 
got so good with his rifle he could trim three bird’s 
heads out of five, and on bidding me good-bye he 
had evidently forgotten the long and rough road 
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and awful soaking he experienced coming in, as he 
informed me that the ten days spent in these big 
jungles would stand out in his life as the most 
unique, happy and interesting hunting trip of his 
days. He made reservations for the following 
year at this same little log cabin and has hunted 
deer and bear from it every year since and calls it 
the Hunter’s Paradise and now tells me it is really 
a pleasure bumping in on a tote wagon over the 
long and rough road. 


Lynch’s Scientific Methods 
of ‘Trapping 


is highly illustrated and is the most practical and instructive 
book on trapping ever published. No beginner or Old Timer 
should go on the line without knowing the secrets of the won- 
derful discoveries in preparing scents and making sets that he 
has mastered during the thirty odd years he has spent on the 
trail of the trap line and which has made him famous. This 
book will give you his honest to God methods; the habits and 
nature of all the fur bearers; how to prepare land and water 
sets; how to rid traps of steel and human odors; how to cover 
them in a natural way so fur bearers cannot detect your sets; 
explains in detail the many little mistakes the amateur un- 
consciously makes; shows actual photographs of his famous 
land sets for fox, cat and wolf; how to make the most alluring 
scents ever discovered for the fur bearers from the Mountain 
Lion down to the White Weasel. $1.50 will bring you secrets 
worth thousands. 


Send all orders to 


V.E. LYNCH ~ Ashland, Maine 


PRACTICAL FUR RANCHING 


By O. KUECHLER 


Editor, Hunrer-TRApDER-TRAPPER 


REAL BOOK on the rais- 
ing of all the important and 
valuable fur bearing animals. 


Price, postpaid, $2.00 


Many books devoted to the dif- 
ferent branches of fur farming 
have found their way on the mar- 
ket in recent years; these range 
from mere leaflets to large vol- 
umes. They are all, no doubt, mer- 
itorious to a certain degree but we 
honestly believe that Practical Fur 
Ranching is as good if not better 
than any other book that deals 
with this same subject. 

Each animal is discussed as extensively as it merits. Enclosures, 
kennels and dens, sites, breeding, feeding, diseases and remedies and 
other topics are dealt with as far as the title of this book permits. 
The entire contents are based on practice and experience and not on 
theory, hence the name Practical Fur Ranching. 

It would be impossible for any one man to write authoritatively on 
all phases of fur farming, and therefore this book is absolutely not 
the result of experience of one man; on the contrary it is based on the 
experience of successful fur ranchers in the different branches of the 
industry. 

It is fully illustrated with photos taken on our leading fur ranches, 
and also with drawings where photos were not practical. Bound in 
cloth. 216 pages; printed in clear, readable type. 


V. E. LYNCH, Ashland, Maine 
Dear Sir: 


Enclosed find $2.00 for which send me *¢ Practicat Fur 
Rancuinc”’ by O. Kuechler. 


Name 


Address 
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